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World Income 
From Shipping 


HE PRESENT WAR has violently 

upset the relationships among the 
various merchant fleets of the world 
which had existed without substantial 
change during the two decades since the 
last war. Some nations, notably the 
United States, have been able to make 
large net additions to total tonnage. 
Others, such as the United Kingdom and 
Norway, have lost more than they have 
been able to replace. By the end of the 
war, probably little will remain of the 
once important Axis merchant fleets. 

Satisfactory solutions to the problems 
created by these shifts will be hard to 
find. The answers will depend in part 
upon the amount and distribution of 
shipping tonnage at the end of the war 
and the future volume of international 
trade. 

Meanwhile, it should be helpful to as- 
certain some of the past dimensions of 
the shipping question—the size, in terms 
of dollars, of the international shipping 
industry and the amount of its contribu- 
tion to the national income and the for- 
eign-exchange resources of the leading 
maritime countries. The main findings 
of the present survey are set forth in 
the four succeeding paragraphs. 


Highlights 


1. Gross receipts from international 
shipping reached a pre-war maximum of 
about $2,800,000,000 per year. This is 
the estimated total in 1937 for all vessels 
engaged in the international carriage of 
goods and passengers. Receipts in 1929, 
the previous peak, were only slightly 
lower, but in 1932 and 1933, at the bot- 
tom of the depression, the annual aggre- 
gate was less than half as much. During 
this 10-year period ocean shipping re- 
ceipts ranged around 10 percent of the 
value of goods moving in international 
trade, including land-borne traffic. 

2. In the distribution of these receipts 
among the various flags, the British mer- 
chant marine was far in the lead, with 
about $1,000,000,000 in 1937, or 37 per- 
cent of the total. On paper, Germany 
was second, with gross receipts of $266,- 
000,000 in that year. This figure, how- 
ever, reflects the inflated 40-cent “offi- 
cial” value of the reichsmark, and the 
true equivalent in dollars may well have 
been less than the aggregate for the Nor- 
wegian fleet, which was second in point 
of active tonnage and had gross re- 
ceipts of some $221,000,000. The United 
States, which had been second to the 





By Joun S. Smirn, [nternational Eco- 
nomics and Statistics Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce 


United Kingdom in 1929, was in fourth 
place in 1937 with only about $189,000,000, 
or slightly more than the Netherlands. 
Other leading countries in the order of 
their importance were: Japan, France, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Greece. (Esti- 
mate for Italy not available.) 

3. As indicated below, the net contribu- 
tion of each country’s merchant marine 
to its national income appears to range 
around one-third of the gross receipts. 
Estimated on this basis, shipping was, 
relatively speaking, far more important 
to Norway than to any other country, 
accounting for 11 percent of its total 
national income in 1937. Denmark re- 
ceived around 2.5 percent of its income 
from this source, the Netherlands 2.4 
percent, and the United Kingdom 1.3 per- 
cent. By contrast, ocean shipping ac- 
counted for less than one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of United States national income in 
1937. 

4. For a number of countries shipping 
is important not merely as a source of in- 


income denominated in foreign exchange, 
which may be used in turn to pay for 
imports and other requirements. The 
net amount of foreign exchange which 
each country derives from its merchant 
marine is, like the contribution to na- 
tional income, estimated at about one- 
third of gross shipping receipts. Here 
again, the industry was of paramount im- 
portance to Norway, bringing in more 
than a third as much foreign exchange as 
that country’s total merchandise exports 
in 1937. Greece obtained approximately 
24 percent as much exchange from ship- 
ping as from exports, and the United 
Kingdom about 13 percent. The United 
States was far down the list, with net 
shipping receipts equal to less than 2 per- 
cent of the value of its. merchandise 
exports. 


Gross Shipping Receipts 


Aggregate receipts from international 
freight and passenger traffic by all the 
merchant fleets of the world may be esti- 
mated at about $2,800,000,000 in 1937 
and only slightly less in 1929, 2 peak years 
in world trade during the interwar period 
(table 1). 

These estimates are derived chiefly 
from balance-of-payments data for each 











come but more specifically as a source of of the leading maritime countries. For 
TABLE 1.—Gross Shipping Receipts of Principal Merchant Marines, 1929 and 1937 
Receipts (in millions of dollars) 
pn ars ee —— Estimated 
; 027 active Gross 
Country oad —_ tonnage | receipts 
, = _ —\—————| In Inter- |per ton, 
Freight Freight | | ae 
and |Passenger| Total | and /|Passenger) Total | cee 
charter | charter | 
Million | 
gross tons | Dollars 
United Kingdom (') (') 1, 020 (') (') 1, 038 17.0 | 61.1 
Norway (4) (‘) 133 217 4 221 4.3 51.4 
Japan _- 96 7 103 (‘) (') 126 4.3 | 29.3 
Germany- 200 43 243 235 31 266 3.9 | 68.2 
United States 295 56 351 15 38 189 3.5 54.0 
Italy __- (') (*) 8S 1) (') (2) (3) (2) 
Netherlands. 136 31 167 149 25 174 2.6 | 66. 9 
France a" ( (‘) 146 (') (‘) 117 2.5 46.8 
Greece (‘) (‘) 2 (‘) (‘) 63 1.7 | 7.1 
Sweden 80 4 S4 86 4 90 1.5 | 60.0 
Denmark 61 3 64 (‘) ( 74 1.1 67.3 
Other countries 4 (') () 2 (') 442 11.1 39.8 
World () (') 2, 741 ( (4) 2, 800 53. 4 52.4 
' Not available 
? Included with ‘‘Other countries.” 
3 The estimated active tonnage of Italy’s fleet in international trade in 1937 was 2.9 million gross tons, which is included 
with “Other countries.”’ 
‘ Chiefly countries for which data on receipts are not available. Receipts of such countries are arbitrarily estimated 
at about one-third less per ton than the average for other countries. 
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reasons peculiar to the c. i. f. import val- 
uation basis in general use abroad, most 
countries other than the United States 
include in their balance-of-payments 
shipping entries the total receipts of their 
merchant fleets engaged in the carriage 
of international trade, regardless of 
whether paid from external or domestic 
sources. These figures, together with 
other details available for the United 
States, provide the basic data for the 
present analysis.’ 


British Predominance 


The estimates given in table 1 bear out 
the predominance of the United King- 
dom in the world shipping picture. Al- 


1The principal source employed is the an- 
nual volume on Balances of Payments, by the 
League of Nations. It is interesting to note 
that the predecessor volume, Memorandum on 
International Trade and Balances of Pay- 
ments 1927-29, estimated world gross shipping 
income in 1927 and 1928 at $2,300,000,000 to 
$2,400,000,000 and suggested that 1929 would 
be somewhat higher. (Op. cit., vol. II, p. 
39.) Several important adjustments in the 
original data should be noted. The British 
balance-of-payments statements do not or- 
dinarily show gross shipping receipts, but 
only a single net figure after including port 
expenditures on both sides of the account 
The gross-receipts figure shown for the United 
Kingdom, therefore, had to be estimated from 
the net balance-of-payments entry. The 
estimate for France was derived in the same 
way. The Japanese figure for 1937 is projected 
from 1936 data. International charterage 
receipts as shown in the balance-of-pay- 
ments estimates of several countries are net 
and do not include various types of port 
expenditures paid by the party to whom the 
charter is made. These expenditures had to 
be estimated and added in to yield a figure 
comparable to gross freight and passenger- 
fare receipts. This adjustment was of special 
importance in the Norwegian figures. Finally, 
for countries whose fleets constituted about 
20 percent of the world total no information 
on receipts was available. It was assumed 
that their rate of earnings was substantially 
below that of other countries. (A fuller 
statement of the methods and sources em- 
ployed in deriving the estimates in this article 
may be obtained from the International 
Economics and Statistics Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce.) 


most one-third of the active tonnage in 
international trade was owned by 
Britain, and, since British receipts per 
ton were above the average, total receipts 
were 37 percent of the world total in both 
1929 and 1937. Most other countries also 
maintained their relative positions, ac- 
counting for approximately the same 
percentage of the world total in both 
years. 

There were two notable exceptions. 
Norway’s receipts rose from 5 to 8 per- 
cent of the total; this increase reflects 
both a growth in the size of the fleet and 
a rise in its earnings rate per ton. Gross 
revenues of the United States merchant 
fleet, on the other hand, fell from 13 to 7 
percent of the world total. Income per 
ion seems to have remained the same, 
but the tonnage registered for inter- 
national trade decreased by almost half. 
United States tonnage documented for 
coastwise and internal trade did not show 
a similar decline but was slightly greater 
in 1937 than in 1929, as the result of 
transfers of vessels out of oversea 
services. 

Gross receipts per ton of shipping ac- 
tively engaged in international trade 
varied widely between the different na- 
tional merchant marines. Part of this 
variation reflects differences in the type 
and quality of vessels operated by each 
country. The Greek merchant fleet, for 


TABLE 2.—World Exports and Gross Ship- 
' ry I 
ping Receipts, 1929-38 
{In billion dollars] 





Ratio of 
shipping 
receipts 
to exports 


(;ross 
; World 
Year exports shipping 

receipts 


Percent 
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10.0 
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1929 33.0 
1930 26. 5 
1931 18.9 
1932 12.9 
1933 14.5 
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1936 : 2 
1937 __ . 2t 
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example, has a larger proportion of 
tramp ships than the British, and earn- 
ings might reasonably be expected to be 
lower. 

Japanese receipts, however, seem to be 
understated, since Japan’s fleet was 
among the most modern in the world, 
While operating expenses, especially 
wages, may have been somewhat lower, 
it does not seem likely that this would 
have resulted in receipts per ton so much 
less than those of other principal coun- 
tries. On the other hand, Germany’s 
receipts in 1937, both total and per ton 
of shipping, are probably overstated in 
the table because the official exchange 
rate of 40 cents was used in converting 
from reichsmarks to dollars for that year, 


Trend of Gross Receipts 


Estimates of gross receipts of the in- 
ternational shipping industry over the 
decade 1929 to 1938 are shown in table 
2 and, as an index, in the chart. The 
fluctuations over the period are wide and 
follow the same pattern that most other 
economic phenomena exhibited during 
these years. After 1929, earnings fel] 
rapidly until in 1932 they were only 47 
percent of the 1929 peak. They remained 
at approximately the same level in 1933, 
and then began to rise. A sharp spurt 
in 1937 brought receipts slightly above 
1929, while in 1938 there was a decline 
in shipping, as well as in economic ac- 
tivity in general. 

World shipping revenues depend pri- 
marily on two factors—the cargo tonnage 
of world trade and freight rates. (No 
attempt is made here to segregate pas- 
senger-fare receipts, which probably 
amounted to less than 15 percent of total 
receipts.) Complete data on cargo ton- 
nage and freight rates cannot be ob- 
tained. The League of Nations index of 
quantum of world trade and Lloyd’s in- 
dex of freignt rates for the United King- 
dom covering 78 world routes have been 
chosen as the best available substitutes’ 
These indexes, plotted in the chart, ap- 
pear to substantiate the trend in the 
computed estimates of shipping receipts. 


Shipping Costs and World Trade 


Gross shipping receipts as a percentage 
of the value of world trade are shown 
in table 2. For this purpose exports only 
are considered, since the frequently fol- 
lowed procedure of summing all exports 
and imports obviously involves double 
counting for the world as a whole. 

As a measure of the cost of ocean 
transportation in relation to the value 
of the products moved in world trade, 
the comparison in table 2 is inexact. The 
shipping figure includes the extraneous 
item of passenger fares to the extent of 
perhaps 15 percent of the total. On the 
other hand, the export total includes a 
large volume of goods which move di- 
rectly by land or river from one country 
to another and never become ocean- 

2Lloyd’s index, which is computed for 
rates expressed in British currency, has been 
adjusted to reflect the exchange relationship 
between the pound and the dollar so as to 
permit comparison with the dollar estimates 
of gross shipping receipts 
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TABLE 3.—Estimated Disbursements in Foreign Ports by Principal Merchant Marines, 1937 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


{In millions of national currencies] 











Disburse- | Ratio of 

C try i shaonr aan Gross | mentsin | disburse- 

ountry and monetary unit shipping | foreign ments to 

receipts | ports receipts 

| Percent 
United Kingdom. --pound | 210 | 95 | 45.2 
Norway ..crown __| tetehe] 409 46.0 
Japan ! oes 306 70 22.9 
I een ia a irndingy asedda Ss eae imine ....--reichsmark 661 275 41.6 
United States. ae, 189 49 25. 9 
Netherlands .....-florin. 318 152 47.8 
CE Gi awesinatéanh Och eetanveabes Ueuhowwameers .-crown. 353 175 49. 5 
Denmark - a .-crown. 333 143 42.9 

1 1936 data. 

borne. If maritime trade only could be Japanese shipping is also chiefly engaged 


segregated, the rough ad valorem freight 
rates shown in table 2, which range be- 
tween 8 and 11 percent, probably would 
be substantially higher. 


Foreign-Port Expenditures 
g 


In proceeding from gross shipping re- 
ceipts to a consideration of the role of 
shipping in each country’s national in- 
come and balance of payments, one type 
of necessary deduction is immediately 
apparent—expenditures in foreign ports. 
As used here, these outlays include not 
only port expenditures in the narrow 
sense of the term—port fees, wharfage 
and dockage, and agency commissions— 
but also bunkering, provisioning, broker- 
age expenses, maintenance and repairs, 
stevedoring, canal tolls, and other ex- 
penses of a similar nature. 

Table 3 shows, for several important 
shipping countries, expenditures in 
foreign ports as a percentage of gross 
shipping revenues. In Sweden, an in- 
vestigation of foreign-port expenditures 
of national vessels was made for 1932-34 
and the item was placed at 49.5 percent 
of gross shipping income. The British 
figure is derived from a special investi- 
gation by the Chamber of Shipping 
covering 1936. Most other countries 
seem to have arrived at roughly similar 
results, ranging from 40 to 50 percent 
of gross shipping receipts, although the 
methods used in making the estimates 
are not stated. 

The estimate for the United States is 
strikingly lower than those for other 
countries except Japan, but this lower 
percentage is not inconsistent with the 
known facts. So far as they have been 
engaged in foreign trade, American-flag 
vessels for the most part have plied 
directly between the United States and 
foreign countries. That is to say, they 
have engaged very little in so-called “in- 
direct,” or inter-third-country, trade. 
But the ships of a country such as Nor- 
way, to take the outstanding example, 
operate mostly between foreign ports, 
returning to home ports only _ in- 
frequently. Moreover, the United States 
is able to provide its own vessels with the 
necessary bunker fuel, whether coal or 
oil. Some other countries can supply 
their fleets with neither coal nor oil, some 
with only one of these fuels, but few be- 
sides the United States can supply both. 

The Japanese figure on port expend- 
itures abroad is even lower than that 
for the United States merchant fleet. 


in direct trade, but the estimate of port 
expenditures, like that of gross receipts, 
is so low as to be questionable. 


Total Port Outlays 


Available data on the port ex- 
penditures of foreign merchant fleets are 
limited to outlays outside their home 
waters. But, for American-flag vessels, 
general financial statements filed with 
the United States Maritime Commission 
provide information on expenditures in 
both foreign and domestic ports.’ These 
sources indicate that total port ex- 
penditures of American vessels, both at 
home and abroad, amount to about two- 
thirds of gross revenues. 

If this experience is assumed to hold 
good for foreign countries also, then 
foreign ships other than Japanese must 
spend less in their home ports than they 
do abroad. The proportion would be in 
the order of 20 to 25 percent of gross 
receipts expended in home ports against 
approximately twice as much _ spent 
abroad. These results appear generally 
reasonable in view of the relatively 
greater activity of foreign merchant 
fleets in inter-third-country trade and 
their greater dependence on external 
sources for bunkering and supplies. 

Total port expeditures may not, how- 
ever, run as high as two-thirds of gross 
receipts in all instances. This applies 
particularly to Norwegian shipping. 


* Only certain of the expenditure items are 
broken down as between foreign and domestic 
ports, and the others have had to be more or 
less arbitrarily allocated in arriving at the 
foreign-port expenditures estimate shown in 
table 3. 
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The foreign-port expenditures of the 
Norwegian merchant marine are placed 
at 46 percent of gross receipts (table 3), 
and its home-port expenditures are 
probably small by comparison. 


Shipping and National Income 


The contribution of each country’s 
ocean shipping to its national income 
would be measured, in principle, by the 
amount of wages and similar compensa- 
tion earned by seamen* and other em- 
ployees, together with interest and net 
profits originating in the industry. 

Adequate data are not available for 
directly computing these items for ocean 
shipping as distinguished from other 
branches of transportation in each coun- 
try. However, a rough approximation, 
probably yielding a maximum estimate 
in most instances, may be obtained by 
eliminating from gross receipts some of 
the main elements not relevant in this 
connection. These are port expendi- 
tures, both abroad and at home. If, as 
already suggested, these expenditures are 
assumed to be about two-thirds of each 
country’s gross shipping receipts, there 
remains roughly one-third of the gross 
as the shipping contribution to national 
income. 

Table 4 presents a comparison of the 
position of several important countries 
in 1937 on this basis. The proportion 
of each country’s national income de- 
rived from its international shipping 
ranged from as high as 11.2 percent for 
Norway to less than one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent for the United States. As meas- 
ured in this manner, shipping was rela- 
tively more important to the Nether- 
lands and to Denmark than to the United 
Kingdom. It should be emphasized that 
these comparisons are not precise, de- 
pending as they do upon the correct- 
ness of the uniform deductions made 
for port expenditures. 

While it is clear that expenditures in 
foreign ports by each country’s mer- 
chant marine are not a part of its na- 
tional income, it is perhaps less clear 
that home-port expenditures should be 
eliminated. Does not the national mer- 
chant marine contribute indirectly to the 


* Compensation to alien seamen should be 
considered as part of the national incomes of 
their own countries, rather than as part of 
the national income of the country under 
whose flag they are employed. 


TABLE 4.—National Income and Income from Shipping in Principal Countries, 1937 








{In millions of national currencies] 
| Ratio of 
—- | income 
; mate 
; nA ae | National | ; from 

Country and monetary unit pe — shipping 

shipping! | 0 total 

| SPP income 

| Percent 

United Kingdom pound 5, 200 70 1.3 
Norway " crown __| 2, 637 296 11.2 
Japan ..-yen..| 20, 476 146 | 7 
Germany reichsmark 64, 940 | 220 | 3 
United States .-dollar 71, 500 | 63 . 09 
Netherlands florin 4, 500 | 106 | 2.4 
France frane 212, 000 967 | 5 
Sweden crown 10, 274 118 | 1.1 
Denmark crown 4, 400 111 | 2.5 





| Calculated at one-third of gross shipping receipts, as explained in the text. 
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TaBLe 5.—Employment and Wage Rates in Shipping in Principal Countries 


[Population and employment in thousands. 


Wage rates in dollars] 




















| 
| | | Monthly wage,? 
“ 
| Percentage with wey 
| Total | Labo Employed | Date to which figures | oflabor | ren 
Country | popula- | 5, a4] lin shi —— for employment in | forceem- |—-——~j~——— 
tion! ne | a SPINE shipping apply ployed in | First 0 
shipping chew T) Fire- 
chief | 
| mate man 
United Kingdom 44,795 | 21,075 | 3 103.3 | June 15, 1935 | 0.5 | 94.5 46.0 
Merwey........... 2, 814 1, 166 | 36.4 | Jan. 1, 1934 3.1 73. 7 38.5 
Sees 64, 450 | 29, 620 | 71.5 | End of 1933 2 | 37.7 20.3 
Germany... 65, 362 | 32. 296 | 37.2 | July 1, 1935 1 | 120.9] 45.5 
United States 122,775 | 48, 830 | 31.6 1934___- . 06 170.0 | 70.0 
2 ee 41,177 | 17, 263 34.7 | Dec. 31, 1934_- 2 74.0 32.7 
Netherlands 7, 936 3, 186 | 419.1 | Summer 1935 .6 121.9 | 54. 2 
France____ 41, 228 | 21,612 | 543.8 | July 1, 1935 a =e 43.4 
Greece - - .-- 6, 205 2, 746 19.0 | 1934 : 7 | 822] 28. 6 
Sweden -_.- = 6, 142 2, 892 | 21.4 | 1934_- | mf | 87.1 | 38. 
Denmark-_-___.-_-- csenee-f el} Set 12.2 | July-August 1935___._| 8 94.3 38. 2 





1 In most cases, based on census of 1930 or 1931. 

2 All data apply to vessels in foreign service in 
vessels of 2,000 gross tons. 

3 Excluding 49,470 foreign seamen. 

4 Including unspecified number of aliens. 

5 Excluding 1,617 foreign seamen. 

6 Not available. 

7 Excluding 1,000 foreign seamen. 


1936. 


Whenever possible, rates shown are for unsubsidized cargo 


Sources: Total population and labor force—International Labour Office, Yearbook of Labour Statistics 1938, p. 5 
Employment and wage rates in shipping—International Labour Office, Maritime Statistical Handbook 


flow of income through wage payments to 
stevedores, purchases of fuel and sup- 
plies, and similar disbursements in home 
waters? 

The answer to this question is that, 
in the main, these services would remain 
to be performed and would continue to 
be income-generating even though the 
national merchant marine of any par- 
ticular country should be displaced by 
foreign shipping.’ A likely exception of 
some importance is ship repairs, which 
are ordinarily performed in home ports 
and would probably shift with a change 
from national to foreign-flag carriers. 


Employment in Shipping 


Another measure of the past impor- 
tance of shipping to the various na- 
tional economies—and one which also 
suggests the possible overstatement of 
the estimates in table 4—is presented in 
table 5. This table compares each coun- 
try’s total labor force (whether employed 
at the time of the census or not) with 
the numbers actually employed in ship- 
ping at the dates specified in the table. 
These dates fall mainly during the de- 
pression, a fact which should be borne in 
mind when interpreting the ratio of em- 
ployment in shipping to total labor force. 
Subject to this qualification, Norway was 
the only country where more than 1 per- 
cent of the gainfully occupied popula- 
tion was employed in international 
shipping. 

The range in wage rates paid, as also 
shown in table 5, was very wide. The 
monthly earnings of two groups of sea- 
men are given. The rates for first mates 





5In addition to expenditures for such pur- 
poses, there are, in fact, certain other types 
of costs which ought to be deducted from 
gross shipping receipts for purposes of com- 
parison with national income. These would 
include advertising outlays, business taxes, 
and depreciation charges. On the other 
hand, food for crews (deducted under pro- 
visioning as part of port expenditures) would 
properly be part of seamen’s compensation 
and hence part of the national income. 


have been chosen to represent the earn- 
ings of officers, and the rates for firemen 
to exemplify those of subordinate rat- 
ings. These rates are in no sense aver- 
age or typical of all seamen, but they 
do indicate the differences among the 
countries shown. As is generally known, 
wage rates were much higher on United 
States vessels than on those of any other 
country. 


Shipping and Foreign Exchange 


For many countries, the shipping in- 
dustry is important not only because of 
its contribution to national income and 
as a means of employment, but also as a 
source of foreign exchange. 

Here again, certain deductions from 
gross shipping receipts are obviously 
necessary in order to measure the role 
of each country’s merchant marine. 
Gross freight receipts should be reduced 
not only by the amount of port expendi- 
tures abroad, which is obvious, but also 
by the amount of domestic-port expendi- 
tures. 

The appropriate treatment is thus 
similar to that followed in approximat- 
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ing the contribution to national income, 
and the logic is the same. Most of the 
services and charges making up home. 
port expenditures—such as stevedoring, 
port fees, and the like—have to be per. 
formed irrespective of whether shipping 
is under the national or foreign flag, 
Receipts for these services and charges 
may be regarded as an independent 
source of foreign exchange rather than 
as part of shipping receipts.° 

As a rough approximation, therefore, 
one may again take one-third of each 
country’s gross shipping receipts to meas- 
ure the net foreign-exchange contriby- 
tion of its ocean-shipping fleet. In prin- 
ciple, one further deduction from gross 
receipts should be made, if data were 
available. Seamen’s and officers’ com- 
pensation (other than aliens’) may be 
appropriately included in full in na- 
tional-income estimates, regardless of 
where disbursed. But for foreign-ex- 
change purposes only the amount actu- 
ally remitted or carried back home 
should be considered. That is to say, 
seamen’s shore expenditures abroad 
should be included among the deductions 
from gross shipping receipts in Measuring 
the contribution to each country’s for- 
eign-exchange position. 

The one-third proportion here em- 
ployed may, therefore, be unduly high, 
Estimates which appear to exclude sea- 
men’s shore expenditures abroad are 
available only for one country—Greece, 
The Bank of Greece has given for each 
year from 1932 to 1938 the “estimated 

(Continued on p. 33) 


®*In other words, if one of the countries 
here considered had incurred a reduction in 
its tonnage active in foreign trade at the be- 
ginning of 1937, the net effect on its foreign- 
exchange position with respect to shipping 
revenues in that year would have been ap- 
proximately equal to the decline in the gross 
shipping receipts of its vessels minus the de- 
cline in their total port expenditures. The 
volume of cargo and passenger movements 
into and out of the country and between 
other countries presumably would not have_ 
been appreciably affected. Hence, the na- 
tional vessels previously active would have 
been displaced by foreign-flag carriers, and 
the gross revenues received by the former 
from both foreign and domestic sources would 
have been earned by the latter. Similarly, 
port expenditures paid by national vessels in 
both home and foreign ports would have been 
paid by foreign ships. 


TABLE 6.—Merchandise Exports and Shipping Receipts of Principal Countries in 1987 


[In millions of national currencies] 





Country and monetary unit 


United Kingdom. 
Norway 

Japan_ 

Germany 

United States 
Netherlands 
France 

Greece 

Sweden_. 
Denmark 


A pproxi- 
mate net 
exchange 
receipts 
from 
national 
merchant 
marine 


Ratio of 

shipping 

receipts 
to exports 


Exports of 
domestic 
products 


Percent 
pound f21 70 13.4 
crown 
yen 
reichsmark 
dollar 
florin 
franc 
U.S. dollar 
crown 2, 000 
_.crown 1, 569 111 7.1 


3, 132 
4,911 220 3.7 
3, 299 63 1.9 
1, 148 

23, 939 O67 





1 Caleulated”at one-third of gross shipping receipts, as explained in the text. 


? Generalexports. 
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By F. C. Fornes, Jx., American Con- 
sul, and R. E. Hoverrer, Eco- 
nomic Analyst, Sao Paulo, Brazil 


NITED STATES MANUFACTUR- 

ERS of drugs and of medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations who wish 
to export to Brazil after the war are 
likely to meet stiff competition from 
German-made products—if the Reich’s 
industry (following the inevitable cata- 
clysm) is able to retain much of its 
former vigor. 


Two Percent for Us 


Before the war pharmaceuticals con- 
sumed in Brazil were predominantly 
German. In 1938, for example, of 1,129 
metric tons of pharmaceuticals imported 
through Santos, the port for Sao Paulo, 
797 metric tons or 71 percent of the total 
came from Germany. European sources 
in general provided 97 percent of the 
total supply. The United States fur- 
nished only 25 metric tons, or 2 percent 
of the total. 

German manufacturers’ organized 
their Brazilian distribution well. Prod- 
ucts were imported by branches which 
were set up as Brazilian companies but 
which bore the names of the parent 
firms. Thus, all pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts were distributed under the name of 
the company which manufactured them, 
and product and producer’s name be- 
came synonymous. In fact it became 
customary for physicians, when pre- 
scribing for their patients, to specify the 
manufacturer’s name as well as the name 
of the medicinal preparation. 


War’s Impacts 


This practice continues to a consider- 
able extent, so that, although the Ger- 
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Brazil’s Markets 
for Medicinals 


man distributing organizations are now 
included in the Proclaimed List of Cer- 
tain Blocked Nationals, their names are 
still known to the public. It is needless 
to say that, as soon as possible after the 
war is over, German manufacturers will 
do everything in their power to regain 
their predominant position in the Bra- 
zilian pharmaceutical market. 

The outbreak of war cut Brazil off from 
European sources and forced reliance on 
the United States for pharmaceutical 
supplies. Unofficial figures show that by 
1943 United States products had ex- 
ceeded in volume the position formerly 
held by German products, United States 
pharmaceuticals imported through San- 
tos having been approximately 73 per- 
cent of the total supply. But as far as 
prestige is concerned, United States 
pharmaceuticals must be more aggres- 
sively promoted than at present in order 
to replace permanently those manufac- 
tured by German firms. 


Weaknesses in Distribution 


This lack of prestige is the result of 
weaknesses in the method of distribu- 
tion. Of the United States pharmaceu- 
ticals exported to Brazil in 1943, only 
about 60 percent were shipped by the 
manufacturers; the remaining 40 percent 
were shipped by export agents, distrib- 
utors, and other intermediate agents who 





C. I. A. A. photo 

“Saude” (“Health”) says the sign on the tallest building in this scene in downtown Sao Paulo. 
Health is a basic consideration in Brazil, as everywhere—and there are opportunities for 
big expansion in the sale of U. S. drugs and pharmaceuticals. 


were in no way connected with the man- 
ufacturing firms. Upon receiving an 
order, these agents buy in the United 
States market wherever the desired prep- 
aration can be found. When a repeat 
order is received, it is (assertedly) fre- 
quently filled with the product of a dif- 
ferent manufacturer. 

For example, aspirin has been in the 
past an important German-made medic- 
inal in the Brazilian market. Although 
a large amount of aspirin was imported 
from the United States in 1943, little 
more than 35 percent was shipped by 
the manufacturers themselves. Sulfa 
drugs are being prescribed increasingly 
in Brazil. Yet 55 percent of the sulfa- 
nilamide and 65 percent of the sulfapyri- 
dine imported from the United States in 
1943 was sent in by intermediate agents 
rather than by manufacturers. 

Attention might also be called to the 
fact that United States manufacturers, 
as well as intermediate agents, often ship 
to Brazilian middlemen. These middle- 
men are frequently not representatives 
of any manufacturer but rather buy from 
several different sources. Though buy- 
ing directly from a producer, they rarely 
do anything that will give the ultimate 
consumer any knowledge of whose prod- 
uct he is using. 


“Largely Anonymous” 


Exportation of medicinal preparations 
mainly through intermediate agents or 
for sale to Brazilian middlemen results in 
the U. S. producer’s remaining largely 
anonymous in the minds of Brazilian 
consumers. It is true that some manu- 
facturers have local representatives to 
handle their products exclusively. Even 
in these cases it is possible for the situ- 
ation which has been described to exist, 
inasmuch as local representatives rarely 
carry stocks but merely transmit orders 
to be shipped directly to the purchaser, 
and many of the consignees are dis- 
tributors or resellers. 

Pharmaceuticals shipped in from the 
United States frequently change hands a 
number of times and reach the ultimate 
consumer under a sales price several 
times as high as the cost to the im- 
porter. There is a tendency to blame the 
United States for the excessively high 
prices—a situation which, to speak can- 
didly, bodes no good for the American 
exporter of pharmaceuticals after the 
war. 


Different Approach Needed 


Obviously a campaign of effective pub- 
licizing of U. S. products, chiefly through 
a system of distribution which will link 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Guatemala’s 
Cigarette 
Industry 


OREIGNERS VISITING GUATE- 
MALA in the early eighteen hundreds 
were Said to have been astounded at the 
huge quantities of tobacco consumed 
there—men were observed to smoke from 
15 to 20 “puros” (cigars) a day, while the 
women puffed both cigars and cigarettes 
with an enthusiasm equal to that of 
their masculine contemporaries. 

Today tobacco continues to figure im- 
portantly in Guatemala’s national econ- 
omy. Three cigarette factories produce 
annually 900,000,000 cigarettes which are 
consumed entirely among the country’s 
3,283,200 population. Excise taxes from 
tobacco, estimated conservatively at 
$500,000 a year, constitute about 5 per- 
cent of the Government’s income. 

Guatemala is primarily an agricultural 
country; about 90 percent of its popula- 
tion is engaged in tilling the soil. Pre- 
dominantly Indian, and living for the 
most part in small scattered villages on 
the fertile plains and mountain plateaus, 
Guatemalans have a deep and mystical 
love for the soil. Except on the weekly 
market or feast days the village streets 
are practically deserted; the men are at 
work in the fields, or traveling the long 
roads with surplus products to other vil- 
lage markets, and the women are oc- 
cupied with their home duties. 


More Tobacco Planted 


In an effort to meet the tremendous 
demand for tobacco, this crop has been 
planted widely in recent years, particu- 
larly in the Departments of Zacapa and 
Chiquimula. Practically all of the 
country’s production is consumed do- 
mestically; annual output in recent years 
has amounted to approximately 2,200,- 
000 pounds. 

Domestic tobacco is principally of the 
dark flue-cured variety used in the 
manufacture of cigars and cigarettes. 
Recent years have found considerable 
emphasis being placed on efforts to grow 
the bright Virginia flue-cured. Both cul- 
tivation and manufacture of tobacco in 
Guatemala were formerly under rigid 
Government control, but production is 
now regulated chiefly by cigarette manu- 
facturers and is determined by their 
estimated needs. 

Guatemalan tobacco growers are gov- 
erned by fairly exacting laws. Planters 
are required to obtain a license for both 
growing and cutting. After the planting, 
a statement must be submitted giving the 


By CuHartotre R. Bupp, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


number of plants set out. Following 
cutting and curing, estimated production 
must be submitted. All tobacco not sold 
within a reasonable length of time after 
cutting and curing must be deposited in 
a Government warehouse so that its dis- 
position may be carefully supervised. 
Furthermore, planters may sell only to 
licensed manufacturers; in this way the 
activities of the “pin-hooker” (small 
speculator) are eliminated. 


Drop in Acreage and Output 


Despite the importance of tobacco to 
Guatemala’s economy, the last few years 
have witnessed a decline in acreage 
planted and in production. Chief reason 
for this decrease appears to be that at- 
tention at the moment is focused upon 
food production; in the late summer of 
1943 the Guatemalan Ministry of Ag- 
riculture urged the Chiefs of Depart- 
ments to place all possible land under 
cultivation for that purpose. In the 
1938-39 crop year, acreage planted to 
tobacco came to 9,290, which yielded 
2,992,530 pounds. In 1942-43 there were 
only 6,084 acres planted, and production 
amounted to 2,034,170 pounds. During 
that year 51,118,558 plants were set out 
and only 39,968,547 harvested. In 1943- 
44 it is estimated that approximately the 
same acreage will yield only 2,000,000 
pounds, 50,000,000 plants having been 
set out and only 38,000,000 harvested. 

Insects and poor weather conditions 
are mainly responsible for plant mortal- 
ity, which ordinarily amounts to 20-25 
percent. Planting takes place as early as 
July and as late as November. Through 
late plantings the rains which end about 
November 1 are avoided. Sporadic but 
not extensive damage is caused oc- 
casionally by freezes. 


Stimulus for Industry 


Since 1931 industrial expansion in 
Guatemala has been an objective of na- 
tional policy. Consequently greater ef- 
fort has been made to produce raw ma- 
terials needed for such domestic industry, 
and scientific instruction has been made 
available. With the continuation of this 
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instruction it is expected that eventually 
not only a better quality of tobacco wil] 
result, but a greater quantity, as well, 
through reduction in plant mortality, 
During the last 10 or 12 years numerous 
attempts have been made to improve the 
quality of native tobacco, but up to this 
time the efforts have not been particu- 
larly successful. Poor-quality soil has 
been blamed for the failure. The theory 
has been advanced that “new blood” jn 
the form of periodic renewal of the seeq 
from foreign sources would eventually 
improve the domestic production. To- 
bacco-seed exports from the United 
States are at present forbidden. 


Factors Affecting Imports 


Imports of leaf tobacco into Guatemala 
have shown a sharp increaSe during the 
past 2 years. From 78,784 pounds in 1938 
they had dropped to 71,064 in 1939 and 
44,360 in 1940. The following year 
showed only a slight pick-up, but 1942 
and 1943 witnessed a spectacular. in- 
crease—to 159,031 pounds in 1942 and an 
estimated 155,000 pounds last year. An 
additional excise tax of one-eighth of a 
cent placed in 1939 on every c‘garette 
manufactured in whole or in part from 
imported tobaccos other than from the 
United States no doubt accounted for 
the low points in 1940 and 1941. Under 
the provisions of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement between Guatemala and the 
United States this law did not affect 
cigarettes made from United States- 
grown tobacco. It was suspended from 
October 1941 to October 1943 for ciga- 
rettes made of Guatemalan or United 
States tobacco mixed with tobacco from 
other sources. Since that time it has 
been suspended indefinitely. 

Imported tobacco provides an esti- 
mated 25 percent of the revenue from 
cigarette manufacture and 15 to 20 per- 
cent of the revenue derived from all 
cigarette and cigar production. With the 
exception of a small quantity from Cuba, 
Greece, and the East Indies, all the to- 
bacco imported into Guatemala is from 
the United States. It consists almost 
entirely of bright flue-cured and burley 
types of leaf and is used in the manufac- 
ture of higher-priced cigarettes. 


Manufacturing Conditions 


About 250 persons are employed in cig- 
arette manufacture in Guatemala. In 
addition there are a number of workers 
engaged in cigar manufacture, crop pro- 
duction and transportation who also ben- 
efit through the industry. It is estimated 
that the entire tobacco industry in the 
Republic employs about 1,410 persons. 
The industry also accounts for a large 
volume of the business done by many 
small retail merchants. There has been 
in recent years a decline in the number 
of hand-made cigarettes produced in 
domestic factories, but the number of 
machine-made cigarettes more than 
compensates for this loss. Practically all 
cigarettes manufactured commercially 
in Guatemala are now machine-made. 
Total industrial production of cigarettes 
in Guatemala in 1938 represented an in- 
crease of nearly 35 percent, compared 
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with production in 1936. Increases in 
cigar production during that period rep- 
resented a gain of slightly less than 10 
percent. 

There are a number of small cigar 
producers in addition to the three ciga- 
rette factories. Approximately 50 per- 
cent of the national tobacco consumption 
is attributed to cigarette production and 
slightly less than that amount to cigar 
production. The manufacture of chew- 
ing and pipe tobacco, snuff, and other 
tobacco products is negligible, amount- 
ing to not more than 5 percent of the 
national consumption. 


Guatemala’s Cigarettes 


Guatemala’s three cigarette factories 
currently produce something like 75,000,- 
000 cigarettes a month. The largest of 
the three, operating in Guatemala City, 
accounts for about 80 percent of this 
quantity. It has complete machinery 
for manufacturing its own products. It 
is a subsidiary of a British tobacco com- 
pany, and produces both quality brands 
made of imported and better grades of 
domestic tobacco and cheaper brands of 
the poorer-quality native tobacco. The 
remaining 20 percent is divided more or 
less equally between a factory located 
in Quezaltenango, which is locally owned 
and concentrates on production of bet- 
ter-grade cigarettes of imported tobacco, 
and another located in Guatemala City, 
which is also locally owned and makes 
only poorer-quality cigarettes of native 
tobacco. 

Cigarettes are made in two grades: 
the cheaper of maximum 170-millimeter 
length and 90-centigram weight, and the 
better, of 70-—75-millimeter length and 
110-centigram maximum weight. The 
cheaper cigarettes, some of which retail 
for as little as 4 cents a package of 24, 
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comprise the great volume of production. 
Government excise taxes on cigarettes 
are 50 cents a thousand for the small 
size and $1.25 a thousand for the larger, 
or standard, size. 

Introduction of two new brands of 
cigarettes into Guatemala last year, by 
two different companies, broke a prece- 
dent. The new cigarettes retail for 20 
cents a package of 20 whereas the high- 
est price obtained for cigarettes in Gua- 
temala previously had been 15 cents for 
a package of 20. Both new brands are 
reported made of 100-percent imported 
Virginia tobacco; each is said to carry 
the name of an American brand, and to 
be identical in every way. 


Import Figures 


The following table, showing Guate- 
malan imports of cigars and cigarettes 
from the United States during the 5 
years preceding the present war, indi- 
cates a trend toward increased cigarette 
imports and decreased cigar imports: 





Cigars Cigarettes 
Year [one onepeeennee a 
pe . . “ 
Number, Value Number, Value 
1936 10, 000 $201 | 843, 000 $2, 436 
1937 3, 000 124 | 936, 000 2, 674 
1938 3, 000 150 |1, 142, 000 | 3, 217 
1939 4, 000 190 | 967,000 | 2, 962 
1940 2, 000 


119 /|1, 271, 000 3, 635 





Cigarettes made in Guatemala of im- 
ported tobacco are also enjoying a grow- 
ing popularity—increased purchasing 
power during the war years enabling a 
greater percentage of Guatemala’s 
smoking public to buy these higher- 
priced products. Records of the two 
cigarette manufacturers using imported 
tobacco indicate that their consumption 
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Busy market scene in picturesque Guatemala. 
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during 1943 was at the rate of approxi- 
mately 11,000 pounds a month, or 132,000 
pounds a year. This represents a sub- 
stantial increase over the rate of con- 
sumption previous to 1942. 

Factories producing cigarettes of im- 
ported tobacco, however, are now faced 
with a critical raw-material shortage. 
One factory which is entirely dependent 
on imported tobacco has recently been 
forced practically to suspend operations 
until more tobacco is received. Another 
states that its supply is very low. At 
present the industry is more or less in a 
state of suspended animation. Unless 
large quantities of leaf tobacco are im- 
ported, or domestic production greatly 
increased, this situation is likely to exist 
for some time. With the end of the war, 
however, doubtless more of Guatemala’s 
excellent agricultural facilities will be 
diverted to the growing of better tobacco 
in greater quantities. 





New Glue Process for 
Laminated Wood 


The manufacture of laminated wood 
in Canada is expected to be speeded up 
by the development of a new method 
of processing glue, a British technical 
publication reports. 

Experiments are being conducted at 
an airplane plant making propellers from 
laminated wood. The glue, which has 
proved satisfactory in laboratory tests, 
will be tried out on a large scale at 
Winnipeg. 

The process is said to be simple, it 
does not require elaborate equipment, 
and it shortens the time in the presses 
from 24 hours to 5 or 10 minutes. Its 
use would make possible the building of 
ship keels from laminated wood and 
also aircraft spars and plywood arches 
for construction work, it is stated. 





France’s New Railcar 


A new type of railcar fitted with a 
producer-gas plant constructed to oper- 
ate on coal or gasoline has reportedly 
been given exhaustive tests on the 67- 
mile Paris-Evreux section of the Paris- 
Cherbourg line in France. Fine-grained 
coal was used, and consumption averaged 
176 pounds each 62.1 miles. In test runs 
of about 4 hours’ duration each, speeds of 
between 49 and 62 miles were attained, 
states the foreign press. It is said that 
the railcar has a 110-horsepower Diesel 
engine and accommodations for 35 pas- 
sengers. 





Argentina’s Mine-Products 
Exports 


Official figures, published in the Buenos 
Aires press, of mine products exported 
from Argentina in the first 11 months of 
1943, compared with the corresponding 
period of 1942, show a 24.2 percent in- 
crease in quantity (from 206,620 to 256,- 
652 tons) and a rise of 34.8 percent in 
value (from 29,993,551 pesos to 40,431,591 
pesos), 
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Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


Road Construction.—The National De- 
partment of Public Roads of Argentina 
accomplished a considerable amount of 
work during 1943 despite the difficulties 
of procuring supplies, particularly iron 
and steel. 

Projects were approved to a total bud- 
get of 87,500,000 pesos. Of the expendi- 
tures during the year, 10,900,000 pesos 
were used for maintenance purposes 
only. A total of 2,140 miles of roads 
of all kinds were finished during the cal- 
endar year. It is reported that over a 
period of 11 years the Department (Di- 
recci6n Nacional de Vialidad) has in- 
vested a total of 730,000,000 pesos on a 
total of 5,040 miles of roads. 

Of special interest during the year was 
provision of 6,500,000 pesos for roads pri- 
marily to open up coal and mineral de- 
posits. Work was continued on the in- 
ternational bridge over the Uruguay 
River. 


Belgian Congoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quinine: “Congokina Monopoly” Cre- 
ated—A Congokina Monopoly, having 
for its purpose the extraction of alka- 
loids from cinchona and the preparation 
of the salts of such alkaloids, has been 
created in the Belgian Congo and Ru- 
anda-Urundi, with its head office at Cos- 
termansville, by ordinance No. 28/Hyg. 
of February 4, 1944, published in the 
Bulletin Administratif and effective on 
February 7. 

This monopoly is to manage, improve, 
and develop the quinine factory belong- 
ing to the Colony, and to make any 
studies or researches necessary to real- 
ize these purposes. 

A council is to administer the Monop- 
oly, which is to be under the permanent 
control of the Governor of the Province 
of Costermansville. 

Tantalum, Niobium, Tungsten Metals 
and Ores: Export Duty Increased.—The 
export duty on tantalum, niobium, tung- 
sten, as well as ores containing these 
metals, and tantalum-bearing slag, ex- 
ported from the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi, has been increased from 
6.50 percent to 7 percent ad valorem, ef- 
fective retroactively from May 25, 1940, 
by ordinance law No. 31/Fin.-Deu. of 
February i0, 1944, published in the 
Bulletin Administratif of February 10. 
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Bolivia 
Transport and Communication 


Radio—Telephone Service.—Public ra- 
dio-telephone service over a large section 
of Bolivia has been inaugurated. Among 
the towns benefited by this new service 
are Oruro, Cochabamba, Camiri, Cabija, 
Santa Cruz, Trinidad, Riberalta. 

Reportedly a dial telephone system in- 
dependent of the present one will be 
installed in Cochabamba. Service will 
be limited to persons or companies who 
are shareholders in the company. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade, Controls 


Milk and Eggs: Import Duties Tempo- 
rarily Suspended.—The collection of im- 
port duties and other customs charges 
on milk and eggs was suspended until 
December 31, 1944, by Brazilian decree 
law No. 6364 of March 23, 1944, published 
in the Diario Oficial of March 25 and 
effective on that date. 

These exemptions apply to fresh steri- 
lized milk, whether concentrated or not, 
without sugar; condensed or concen- 
trated, with sugar; in powder, tablets, 
or other form, with or without sugar. 
The eggs on which duties are suspended 
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New Cargo Ship 
The U. S. Maritime Commission 
furnished the photograph which 
we are using as our cover picture 
this week, in connection with the 
feature article “World Income 
From Shipping.” It seems scarcely 
necessary to advert, at this time, 
to this Nation’s stupendous and 
continuing achievement in cargo- 
ship construction—giving us a 
merchant marine that will inevi- 
tably play a great role in determin- 
ing the power and course of major 
currents in post-war economy. 
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are classified as eggs of domestic fowls 
in the shell, kept fresh by freezing or any 
other process; without the shells, whole 
or yolks only, powdered or in any other 
form, with or without sugar. 


British West 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 





SITUATION IN JAMAICA 


Business conditions throughout Jga- 
maica, British West Indies, during March 
continued to be generally favorable. 
Unemployment continued, but on 4a 
Slightly reduced scale. Many workers 
had obtained work on various govern- 
ment-sponsored undertakings, and it was 
also expected that about 13,000 agricul- 
tural workers would leave for the United 
States in the following 3 months which 
would relieve the situation in Jamaica 
during the summer and early fall. The 
island-wide drought was expected to 
affect crops, particularly those of the 
vegetable type which have helped to re- 
place some of the foodstuffs formerly im- 
ported. Transportation within the is- 
land improved somewhat because of an 
increase of motor cars permitted on the 
road under a pooled-car scheme. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber Footwear and Specified Wear- 
ing Apparel, Dominica: General Import 
Duty Reduced.—The general rate of im- 
port duty in Dominica on boots and shoes 
made wholly or partly of rubber, except 
those with leather uppers, has been re- 
duced from 10 percent ad valorem, plus 
ls. per pair, to 10 percent ad valorem, 
and on shirts, collars, vests, and bloomers, 
regardless of fabric makeup, from 50 per- 
cent to 15 percent ad valorem, according 
to a Dominican ordinance of December 


17, 1943. 
Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Amendment to the War Exchange 
Conservation Act 1940 Affecting Specified 
Imports.—Total prohibition under the 
War Exchange Conservation Act, 1940, 
of imports into Canada from non-ster- 
ling areas of purses and handbags has 
been removed by an order in council 
dated March 30, 1944, on the recom- 
mendation of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 

The Board requested that purses and 
handbags be permitted importation from 
the United States “in order to increase 
supplies and to assist in controlling the 
price and maintaining the quality of 
purses and handbags in Canada.” 
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The order stated further that insuf- © 


ficient hard exchange is saved by the 
prohibition of such related goods as 
pocketbooks, musical-instrument cases, 
trunks, valises, and baskets to justify re- 
taining them in Schedule 1 of the War 
Exchange Conservation Act if purses and 
handbags are deleted from the schedule. 
But in view of the nonessential nature 
and potentially large import volume of 
“fancy cases or boxes of all kinds,” it is 
deemed advisable to retain the import 
prohibition in respect of such goods. 

Another order of the same date re- 
moved entirely the prohibition, except 
under permit, of sheets, pillowcases, di- 
apers, towels and wash cloths, and 
blankets of any material not to include 
automobile rugs, steamer rugs, or simi- 
jar articles. These products were re- 
moved from the total prohibition sched- 
ule and made subject to limited im- 
portation by an order of December 24, 
1943. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1944.] 


As a result of the above two orders, 
it is suggested that owners of “Prepar- 
ing Shipments to Canada” (Interna- 
tional Reference Service, July 1941) 
delete the following items in their copies. 


Part 1 of Schedule 1: 

“622: Trunks, valises, hat boxes, carpet 
bags, tool bags, and baskets of all kinds, 
n, O. Pp. 

623: Musical instrument cases and fancy 
cases or boxes of all kinds, portfolios and 
fancy writing desks, satchels, reticules, card 
cases, purses, pocketbooks, fly books, and 
parts thereof.” 

Part 2 of Schedule 1: 

“ex 532, ex 548, et al.”: Sheets, pillowcases, 
diapers, towels and wash cloths. 

“553: Blankets of any material, not to in- 
clude automobile rugs, steamer rugs, or simi- 
lar articles.” 


The following item should be inserted: 


Part 1 of Schedule 1: 
“ex 623: Fancy cases or boxes of all kinds.” 


Transport and Communication 


Railway operation——Gross earnings 
of the Canadian National Railways 
increased to $33,096,000 in January 
compared with $29,278,000 for the 
corresponding month in 1943, states the 
foreign press. 

There was an advance in the operat- 
ing expenses to $3,268,000, against $28,- 
073,000; and net earnings increased 
$550,000—to $5,023,000. 


China 


Transport and Communication 


Proposed Bridges.—Plans for bridges 
across the Yangtze and Chialing Rivers 
in China were considered recently, but in 
view of the estimated cost (CN$1,000,- 
000,000) and the difficulties involved, ac- 
tion will be deferred until after the war. 

To improve transportation facilities, 
however, plans are being prepared for 11 
standardized steel highway bridges for 


erection on various highways in Free 
China, 
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Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Radio Stations Installed —Equipment 
for two short-wave radio stations was in- 
stalled at Bogota, Colombia, in Septem- 
ber 1943. One of these stations of 10 
kilowatts will be the most powerful 
shortwave station in Columbia. 

Highway Opened.—Service was opened 
in February on the highway between 
Bogota and Girardot, Colombia, when the 
bridge over the Bogota River at Portillo 
was completed. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


The satisfactory conditions which ush- 
ered in the new year in Costa Rica con- 
tinued during February. Shipping was 
fairly active and sufficient quantities of 
essential supplies were received. The 
rise in the cost of living, which had been 
mounting in the preceding 3 months, ap- 
peared to have been arrested. The posi- 
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tion of agriculture was favorable, and 
the employment situation was excellent. 
The most significant event of the month 
was the shipment of bananas from the 
east coast—the first for more than a 
year—by a new banana-exporting com- 
pany, Compafiia Bananera de Limon. 


AGRICULTURE 


The 1943-44 coffee crop has been esti- 
mated at 500,000 quintals (1 quintal= 
101.4 pounds), which is somewhat small- 
er than last. season’s production. Aver- 
age prices per quintal showed increases 
over January of $0.10 and $0.42, respec- 
tively, for coffee for the United States 
quota and other exports quota, and a 
decrease of $0.53 for that for local con- 
sumption. Total coffee sales during Feb- 
ruary totaled 60,671 bags (of 60 kilo- 
grams each) as compared with 65,168 
bags in February 1943. 

The scarcity of shipping still militated 
against the export of bananas, shipments 
in February being less than in January, 
and far below those of February 1943. 
The industry itself, however, was con- 
sidered to be in good condition. 

The cocoa industry continued to im- 
prove, and, although both January and 
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or more than they take out for Ameri 
of American foreign relations. 
can policy. The success of an American 


with which it works, than by the mere 
in banks in New York or Chicago. 


of seizing an exploiter’s profit. 
can neighbors. We are learning from 
Padilla, the Foreign Minister of Mexico; 


throughout Central and South America. 


their associates and their neighbors. 


attempt the conquest of a continent as a 


any other country. 
This is the great heritage of the West. 


have steadily maintained that faith. 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


“Exploitation Can Be No Part of American Policy” 


The maintenance of the good-neighbor policy, which means also patience 
and understanding, becomes one of the great duties of the United States 
today. Hand in hand with this goes another duty—the duty to assure that 
American business interests acting abroad actively contribute to building up 
the welfare of the countries in which they operate. 
have and will hold a powerful commercial position outside our borders. 
Exercising wise judgment, the American merchants and miners and manu- 
facturers, the men who operate air lines and refineries, factories, and com- 
munications, can contribute to the countries in which they work as much 


permanent, they must do this; and the process becomes an essential part 

The day of the exploiter is gone, and exploitation can be no part of Ameri- 
will be measured even more by the working conditions it creates, by the 
health and homes of its employees, and by the growing capacity of the people 


This is a task for industrial statesmanship—an idea which is steadily 
growing among American businessmen. But if the task is to be done, the 
generation coming of age must be taught that foreign business and foreign 
trade is the art of contributing to the foreign country rather than the art 


In this respect we have learned much and can learn more from our Ameri- 
of Brazil; from men like the great Venezuelan, Lopez Contreras; and I hope 
we are also learning from the writers and thinkers, in government and out, 

Peace, when it comes, will not last long if it is merely a grab-bag in which 
each nation or groups within each nation seek to take reckless advantage of 
It was just this condition of affairs 
which so weakened Europe that Hitler and a group of Nazi criminals could 

America’s position in the post-war world will be strong. * * * 
man and woman for woman, America has done better by her children than 
Her faith has been in individual effort, individual 
responsibility, and individual achievement. 


tion toward greater achievement and opportunity for the individual, and we 


(From a recent address by A. A. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State.) 
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books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


This is essential. We 


can profit. If their work is to be 


enterprise outside the United States 


size of its profit-account piling up 


men like Guani of Uruguay; from 
from Aranha, the Foreign Minister 
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Japs Get Hands on 
Indonesians’ Savings 


After having liquidated all banks 
in the Netherlands Indies that had 
been under the financial control of 
Netherlands, American, or British 
capital, the Japanese military au- 
thorities have now closed the re- 
maining smaller banks which ca- 
tered exclusively to the Indonesian 
population. Eight banks, all of 
them savings or mortgage banks, 
were ordered to discontinue busi- 
ness as from March 1, according to 
a Japanese-sponsored broadcast 
from Batavia. 

“In carrying out these liquida- 
tions,” the announcer said, “the 
authorities are mindful of the fact 
that the depositors of these eight 
banks total three times the num- 
ber of depositors of the enemy 
banks that were liquidated last 
year.” Regarding the refunding of 
the deposits, the announcer was 

-vague and cautious. “Repayment 
of deposits in the savings banks,” 
he said, “is expected to be extended 
to wide circles.” No mention was 
made of the amount to be refunded, 
or of the date of payment. 
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February exports were lower than in De- 
cember 1943, they were expected to in- 
crease in the following months. 
February was reported to have been 
the peak month with respect to the value 
of produce shipped by the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs to the Canal 
Zone. A new agreement was concluded 
between the Institute and the Costa 
Rican Government to replace the one 
which expired in April. 

The agitation to insure a sufficient 
margin of profit to sugar growers and 
processors finally resulted in the passage 
of a law on February 17 to enforce de- 
cree No. 9 of November 10, 1943, with 
some amendments. The price of retail 
sugar was fixed at 0.30 colon per pound; 
of sugarcane at 23 colones per ton; and 
of processed sugar at 25 colones per 
quintal. The decree also provides for 
the enforcement of a minimum yield of 
80 kilograms (176.37 pounds) of sugar 
and 28 kilograms (61.73 pounds) of mo- 
lasses per ton of sugarcane. 





PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


The general cost-of-living index re- 
mained practically stationary in Febru- 
ary at 169.95 as compared with 169.32 for 
the preceding month (1938=100). The 
index for general wholesale prices was 
also steady at 175.27 in comparison with 
175.05 for January. There was even a 
decline in domestic goods at 173.45 from 
174.73 for the preceding month. Food 
prices remained unchanged at 154.70— 
practically the same as in February 1943 
(154.57). Imported goods alone showed 
a slight increase, the index registering 
178.54 against 175.82 for January, al- 
though it was below the index of 181.44 
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registered in February 1943. The sta- 
bilization of prices was largely attributed 
to the ceiling prices imposed by the Gen- 
eral Supply Board. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of January exports was far 
greater than those in December or Jan- 
uary 1943, although the volume was less. 
This was because total exports consisted 
of a larger proportion of coffee and other 
products of higher value. The same sit- 
uation prevailed with respect to exports 
to the United States. 

Imports in December 1943 (the latest 
month available) registered increases 
both in value and volume over Novem- 
ber, but the United States’ share was less 
than in the preceding month. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Period of Free Storage Restored to 30 
Days.—The period of free storage in the 
customs warehouses of Costa Rica, which 
was temporarily reduced to 10 working 
days for a wide range of products, effec- 
tive September 1, 1943, has been restored 
to 30 days, under provisions of Costa 
Rican Executive decree No. 17, published 
March 31 and effective April 1, 1944. 

[For announcement of the reduction of 
the free storage period, see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of October 9, 1943.] 

New Sanitary Code Requires Registra- 
tion of Pharmaceutical Specialities, Toi- 
let Preparations, Cosmetics, Hygienic 
Products, and Foods Containing Medici- 
nal Substances; Previous Registration 
Declared Provisional.—Pharmaceutical 
specialites, toilet preparations, cosmet- 
ics and hygienic products, and foods 
having the addition of medicinal sub- 
stances, may be sold in Costa Rica only 
if they have been registered and licensed 
by the College of Pharmacists in accord- 
ance with the requirements of a new 
Sanitary Code, contained in Costa Rican 
legislative decree No. 33, which was pub- 
lished February 12, and made effective 
March 16, 1944 by subsequent Executive 
decree. The registration of products 
previously granted is declared to be pro- 
visional, and within 6 months after pro- 
mulgation of the new code, application 
should be made in each case for defin- 
itive registration, accompanied by re- 
ceipts for the fees paid. 

The code defines pharmaceutical 
specialties, or patent medicines, as those 
prepared by a pharmacist and intended 
for the diagnosis, cure, treatment, relief, 
or prevention of human or animal dis- 
eases, or for modifying the structure or 
functions of any human or animal organ. 
Toilet, cosmetic, and hygienic products 
are defined as pre,arations, simple or 
compound, without definite medicinal 
properties, for external use, for the pur- 
pose of cleansing, beautifying, improv- 
ing the appearance, or promoting the 
attractiveness or modifying the shape 
or beauty of any part of the human body. 

For the registration of these products, 
it is required that the quantitative 
formula and the name and complete 
address of the manufacturer must be 
clearly shown; that they must possess 
the properties attributed to them by the 
manufacturer; and that their trade 
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“names must not be those of nonexistent 


persons or persons who are not the own. 
ers or originators of the formulas. 

Advertising in connection with these 
products is also subject to the control of 
the licensing authorities. 

Biological products, curative, preven- 
tive, or diagnostic, of foreign or domestic 
manufacture, may be sold only if they 
are prepared by laboratories accepted by 
the Costa Rican National Institute of 
Health. These products must be sold in 
their original containers, bearing the 
name of the laboratory and that of its 
director, the dates of manufacture and of 
expiration of the product, and instruc. 
tions for its use. The cultivation of 
germs of active quarantinable diseases 
is prohibited. 

Poisonous substances designed for in- 
dustrial, agricultural, or pecuarian uses, 
may only be sold to persons provided 
with an authorization from the Chief of 
the Health Department, who will inform 
himself of the use to which the substance 
will be put. 

Before a license may be obtained for 
the sale of pharmaceutical specialties, 
toilet, cosmetic or hygienic products, or 
foods having the addition of medicinal] 
substances, it is first necessary to register 
the trade-marks of the products in the 
Office of Trade-Marks of Costa Rica. The 
trade-mark registration is separate and 
distinct from registration of the product 
with the health department. 

[Pharmaceutical specialties and patent 
medicines have previously been subject to 
registration, for announcement of which see 
COMMERCE Reports of July 22, 1929.] 


Specified Infant Food Admitted Duty 
Free.—The infant food “Larosan-Roche” 
will be admitted into Costa Rica free of 
import duty, provided that it is imported 
in containers weighing not more than 1 
kilogram and is labeled to show the date 
of manufacture and the date of maxi- 
mum preservation, under provisions of 
Costa Rican Executive decree No. 15, 
published March 21, and effective April 
1, 1944. 


Denmark 


Economic Conditions 
ACCELERATED EXPLOITATION BY GERMANY 


During 1943 the total of the Danish 
National Bank “clearing” and “sundry- 
debtors” accounts increased by $1,900,- 
000,000 crowns, reaching a total of ap- 
proximately 4,400,000,000 crowns at the 
end of the year, according to press state- 
ments believed to be reliable. Although 
the exact composition of these accounts 
is not clear in some details, on the whole 
they record Danish expenditures for Ger- 
many’s benefit, and can be regarded as a 
measure of the exploitation of Denmark 
by Germany. 

The clearing account is ostensibly 
composed of items of a commercial na- 
ture, such as balances resulting from 
foreign trade (very largely with Germany 
and German-controlled areas), remit- 
tances from Danes working in Germany 
and elsewhere for German account, and 
similar items. The sundry-debtors ac- 
count (also known as the “Wehrmacht” 
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account) in theory represents the large 
sums that Denmark is forced to expend 
for German military purposes, such as 
extensive fortifications and other works 
within the country. In fact, it seems 
probable that clear differentiation be- 
tween the two accounts would be almost 
impossible. For instance, it is understood 
that, in some instances, fuel for Danish 
industries (such as shipyards and cement 
plants) producing largely for German 
needs was purchased with Wehrmacht 
(sundry-debtor) funds and did not ap- 
pear as an import in Danish statistics, 
nor aS an entry under the clearing- 
account heading. 

The rapidity of increase in the total 
amount due Denmark in the two ac- 
counts is significant for a variety of rea- 
sons, Primarily, this increase, insofar 
as it is the result of amounts pertaining 
to the sundry-debtors account, seems to 
indicate increased German expenditures 
in Denmark for fortifications, other stra- 
tegic construction, and probably for in- 
dustrial operations of military value. As 
concerns the more commercial part of 
the balance, experience indicates that 
this tends to increase regardless of 
whether Danish exports exceed imports. 
Consequently, the increase in the balance 
due Denmark will in no way restrain 
Germany from exacting from Denmark 
such commodities as the former desires, 
and there is evidence that German de- 
mands, particularly for foods, are con- 
stantly increasing. 

The balance now due Denmark (on 
which Germany pays no interest) is esti- 
mated as equivalent to normal Danish 
imports from Germany for a 10-year 
period, while the 1943 increase probably 
represents at least one-quarter of the 
value of all Danish production for the 
year in question. There are ample indi- 
cations that the balance will continue 
to increase, since the trend of German 
exploitation of Danish industry will no 
doubt continue as in the past (if supplies 
and circumstances permit), while in the 
field of agricultural products such ex- 
ploitation is increasing. 

Even the statistics released by the 
Danish authorities contain considerable 
indirect evidence of the degree of ex- 
ploitation of Danish industry by Ger- 
many. Although supplies of manufac- 
tured articles for the use of the civilian 
population became increasingly scarce in 
1943, the index of industrial production 
(on the basis of 1935=100) was 95 for 
November and December. In the for- 
mer month the index for capital goods 
(of much interest to the Germans) was 
110, while that for consumers’ goods was 
only 84. Price movements of course di- 
minish the value of these indexes for 
purposes of comparison, and in the case 
of consumers’ goods the forced recourse 
to the use of substitutes lessens their 
value, but the evidence of relatively high 
activity on the part of that branch of 
industry, employed in large part for Ger- 
Man purposes, remains. 

It is particularly notable that this 
activity in capital-goods industries was 
maintained in the face of a fuel short- 
age that reduced householders to a very 
low ration of imported solid fuels, caused 
drastic measures to be taken to lessen 
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electric-current consumption by the pub- 
lic, entailed the strict rationing of gas 
for household use, and at times even 
caused the temporary closing down of 
such essential plants as laundries. (In 
the case of industries employed in Ger- 
man work such suspensions were at times 
predicted but it is doubtful if many really 
occurred.) 

The lack of adequate supplies of im- 
ported coal and coke have forced Den- 
mark to exploit its deposits of lignite and 
peat to the fullest possible extent, but 
for many purposes these fuels are inade- 
quate. The coal resources on Bornholm, 
now understood to be in process of ex- 
ploitation, are very small. The use of 
such substitute fuels imposes a serious 
burden on Danish transportation facili- 
ties. 

In the case of the food supply of the 
Danish population a tendency toward an 
increasing shortage, due to German ex- 
actions, began to be manifest in 1943. 
While consumers’ rations have remained 
fairly stable, such rations apply only in 
the case of certain staples, and while 
these appear to be available in the quan- 
tities specified (though qualities are du- 
bious) nonrationed foods are becoming 
scarce, and the relatively favorable food 
situation of the country appears to be 
deteriorating. This tendency is particu- 
larly apparent in the case of meat. While 
not officially rationed, since May 1943 the 
supplies furnished dealers for local con- 
sumption have been reduced. It has been 
estimated that the supply of meat made 
available to the public in 1943 was 40 
percent below the 1942 level as a conse- 
quence of German demands that export 
requirements receive priority over home- 
market needs. 

In addition to the quantities of foods 
officially exported from Denmark to Ger- 
many, “gift packages” constitute a drain 
on local supplies. These have formed 
the basis of important black-market op- 
erations and apparently are smuggled out 
of the country on a considerable scale. 
Consumption of food by military and ci- 
vilian Germans in Denmark (ultimately 
paid through the sundry-debtors ac- 
count) is another factor in the reduction 
of local supplies. 

As a result of the combined methods 
of exploitation practiced by Germany, 
the burden on Danish economy totaled 
more than 5,000,000 crowns per diem in 
June 1943, or the equivalent of more 
than one-third of the current national 
income, according to a competent Danish 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Authority of the Central Bank to Fi- 
nance Imports Extended.—The author- 
ity granted the Central Bank of Eduador 
under decree No 2238 of January 27, 1944, 
to discount bank acceptances for the 
payment for and withdrawal of imported 
merchandise deposited in customhouses 
was extended for an additional 60-day 
period by decree No. 2634 of March 29, 
1934. 


[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 26, 1944, for previous announcement.|] 
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Law Creating National Bank of Pro- 
vincial Development Amended.—An Ec- 
uadoran Executive decree of March 24, 
1944, modified the law creating the Na- 
tional Bank of Provincial Development 
in several respects. The most important 
change was the elimination of the pro- 
vision for the taking over by the Pro- 
vincial Bank. of the assets of branches 
of the Central Bank, except those at 
Guayaquil, Cuenca; and Manta, and the 
substitution therefor, of a provision re- 
quiring the Central Bank to furnish 
15,000,000 sucres in cash to the Provin- 
cial Bank as part of its capital. 

[See ForeIGn COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 1, 1944 for previous announcement.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Taxes on Foreign Alcoholic Beverages 
Revised.—New consumption taxes on 
foreign alcoholic beverages were estab- 
lished in Ecuador by decree No. 2148, 
signed on January 15, 1944, replacing 
the law of November 15, 1943, taxing 
foreign beers, liquors, and wines from 20 
centavos to 2 sucres per bottle. The new 
taxes on the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages are as follows: Champagne 
and sparkling wines, 2 sucres per bottle; 
whiskey, cognac, pisco, rum, gin and 
other similar liquars and mistelas or 
cremes (it being understood that these 
latter are not manufactured from a base 
of aguardiente or sugarcane), 1 sucre 
per bottle; other liquors not previously 
specified, manufactured with a base of 
aguardiente, sugarcane, or from fruits 
other than grapes, 50 centavos per 
bottle. 


[For announcement of old law see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 18, 1944.] 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Developments—The most 
important road-construction contract let 
in Ecuador during 1943 was for the 
Playas-Progreso road, a spur of the pro- 
posed Guayaquil-Salinas road. Con- 
struction commenced in October, and the 
road is expected to be completed by 
August 1944. 
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“Bundles for Berlin: 


Official OWI Photo 


In October, the President of Ecuador 
was authorized to contract a loan of 
1,000,000 sucres, for the completion of 
the Macuchi-Zumbahua road. This road 
is important because it is an extension of 
the Zumbahua-Latacunga road, and its 
completion will give the mining area of 
Macuchi access to the Sierra region of 
the country and will provide a lateral 
road for the Pan American Highway. It 
was expected to be completed in May. 
The Manta-Quevedo road was surveyed 
during 1943 but the contract was not let 
until February of this year; it probably 
will be completed late in 1945. This road 
will provide Ecuador with its first all- 
weather east-west highway connecting 
the seacoast with the Pan American 
Highway. The connection will be made 
through the Quevedo-Macuchi and the 
Macuchi - Zumbahua - Latacunga high- 
ways. 

The construction of certain missing 
links of the Pan American Highway, 
commenced in 1941 and originally sched- 
uled for completion by the end of 1942, 
has lagged. The Cuenca-Loja section, 
about 125 miles in length, is now ex- 
pected to be completed by July 1944. No 
actual construction was done during 1943 
on the 78 miles of the Sibambe-Tambo 
link and apparently no work is contem- 
plated for this section during 1944. 


El Salvador 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Licenses Required for Purchase of 
Building Materials——Licenses for the 
acquisition of all building materials 
whose distribution or sale is controlled 
by the Committee of Economic Cordina- 
tion in El Salvador have been made sub- 
ject to the approval of that Committee. 
A detailed report on the amount and 
kind of materials to be used, an inventory 
of the materials already in the appli- 
cant’s possession, and in some cases a 
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plan of the projected work must accom- 
pany each application. 

No municipality may grant a building 
permit if the plans presented do not bear 
the Committee’s approval. For repair 
work, an estimate of the cost of the con- 
trolled materials to be used must be sub- 
mitted to the municipality, and if the 
cost exceeds $80, the project must be 
approved by the Committee. 


Finland 


Transport and Communication 


Radio Developments.—Radio licenses 
issued in Helsinki, Finland, increased 
more than 60,000 during the 12-month 
period ended September 1943, at which 
time the number totaled 469,747. 

A broadcasting station was recently 
inaugurated at Rovaniemem. Future 
developments planned in the broadcast- 
ing field include the completion of a sta- 
tion at Mariehamn on the Aland islands, 
increased range of the Kuopio station, 
and the opening of studios at Gamla- 
karleby and Kajana. 


French Equatorial 


Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Period of Validity of Import Licenses 
Extended.—The period of validity of im- 
port licenses for obtaining exchange 
from the Exchange Office in French 
Equatorial Africa has been increased 
from 3 months to 6 months, counting 
from the day after the date of issue of 
the licenses, by order No. 2616 of Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French Equatorial Africa on 
January 15, 1944. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 31, 1942, for previous announcement. | 


Goods Imported by Service of Supplies 
Exempted From Warehouse Fees.— 
Goods imported into French Equatorial 
Africa, addressed to the Service of Sup- 
plies, and placed in warehouses of the 
customs or railway, have been exempted 
from warehouse fees and charges for 
safekeeping, as an exceptional measure, 
by order No. 2626 of December 31, 1943, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Equatorial Africa on February 1, 
1944. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Flour and Semolina: Price- 
Compensation Tax on Production Fired 
in Tunisia.—Flour millers and semolina 
manufacturers in Tunisia are required 
to pay price-compensation taxes on 
wheat flour or semolina manufactured 
and delivered for consumption on or 
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after October 18, 1943, by an order of 
December 9, published in the Journa] 
Officiel Tunisien of December 18, 1943. 

These taxes, which are for the benefit 
of the Tunisian Section of the Grain Of. 
fice, are as follows per 100 kilograms: 

Soft-wheat flour extracted at 94 percent 
without admixture of barley flour, 67.35 
francs; mixed with barley flour extracted gt 
70 percent, 44.40 francs. 

Hard-wheat flour extracted at 94 percent 
without admixture of barley flour, 4139 
francs; mixed with barley flour extracteq at 
70 percent, 30.95 francs. 

Semolina of hard wheat extracted at 94 
percent, 58.50 francs. 

Crude Lead: Price-Equalization Taz on 
Exports Abolished in Tunisia.—The 
price-equalization tax of 150 francs per 
metric ton on crude lead exported from 
Tunisia, which had been established by 
an order of February 5, 1942, was abol- 
ished effective October 1, 1943, by an 
order of December 23, 1943, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of De. 
cember 29. 

{This tax was announced in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 2, 1942.] 


Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


Credit Facilities Provided for Small 
Agriculturists.—With the issuance of Ex- 
ecutive decree No. 3096 of March 18, 1944, 
credit facilities are provided for small 
farmers through the National Mortgage 
Bank of Guatemala which is instructed 
to open agencies and branches in the de- 
partmental capitals or in other towns in 
accordance with directives to be issued 
by the President of the Republic. Cred- 
its will be granted for the sole purpose 
of developing and improving agriculture, 
cattle raising, and small rural industries 
in amounts not to exceed 500 quetzales 
($500). Interest is to be at the rate of 
6 percent per annum and the loans will 
be secured by crop liens, by liens on cat- 
tle or industrial assets and, in special 
cases, by mortgages. 


Mexico 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Export Licenses Issued by Agencies 
Other Than Finance Ministry Canceled.— 
All export licenses issued prior to Febru- 
ary 19, 1944, by agencies of the Mexican 
Government other than the Finance Min- 
istry have been declared null and void by 
Mexican Treasury circular No. 309-1-40, 
published and effective March 28, 1944. 
The circular points out that, except in 
the case of products exported under in- 
ternational purchasing agreements, the 
only agency authorized to issue valid ex- 
port licenses is the Export Control De- 
partment of the Mexican Ministry of 
Finance. 

{For announcement of the recent transfer 
of export control to the Finance Ministry, 
in conjunction with price control, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 25, 1944.] 
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Nicaragua 


Transport and Communication 


Aviation Development,—Air-line facil- 
ities were increased substantially during 
1943 in Nicaragua with the completion in 
October of the large modern airport (Las 
Mercedes) for Managua. 

Two new lines started operations dur- 
ing the past year—one to New Orleans, 
La., via Guatemala City and Merida, and 
one to Miami (Fla), via Tegucigalpa 
(Honduras) and El Salvador. A third 
air line is expected to be inaugurated in 
1944. 

Highway Developments.—Work was 
terminated in January on the paving of 
the short branch of highway between 
the Pan American Highway and the cen- 
ter of Diriamba, Nicaragua. 

Plans were being made late in Febru- 
ary to start construction of a bridge over 
the Coco River near Ocotal. 

Railway Passenger Traffic—The Pa- 
cific Railway Co., of Nicaragua, has an- 
nounced that passenger traffic in 1943 
increased approximately 100 percent. 


Nigeria 


Economic Conditions 


LABOR BOARD AND EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
OPENED IN LAGos 


A Labor Advisory Board with jurisdic- 
tion over Lagos and the colony area was 
established on November 6, 1943, under 
the chairmanship of the Government 
Auditor, to make recommendations to 
the Governor regarding the fixing of 
wages and conditions of labor. It has 
been granted wide powers to enable it 
to obtain necessary information on which 
to base its decisions. 

In addition to the chairman, the Board 
includes four representatives of the pub- 
lic, five representatives of employers, five 
representatives of labor, and a secretary 
who is a Labor Officer of the Govern- 
ment. There are nine Africans and 
seven Europeans on the Board. 

Following the Board’s establishment, 
an Employment Exchange and Registra- 
tion Office was opened to register work- 
ers in practically all industrial groups 
who volunteer for employment. 


Suppty MINISTRY CONTRACTS FOR TIN 


The offer of the British Ministry of 
Supply to purchase all tin concentrates 
of at least 70 percent metallic content 
mined in Nigeria by producers who are 
not now under direct contract with the 
Ministry has been accepted by the Ni- 
gerian Mining Association according to 
a notice in the Nigeria Gazette, March 
2, 1944. 

The terms of purchase are retroactive 
to December 9, 1941, and will continue in 
effect until the termination of the war, 
being terminable otherwise only on 6 
months’ written notice by either party 
or by the resumption by official consent 
of official quotations for standard tin on 
the London Metal Exchange. All pro- 
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ducers agree to deliver all ore as soon 
as produced. 

Various clauses of the contract. relate 
to the methods to be employed for weigh- 
ing, assaying, bagging, delivery, and pay- 
ment. The contract also provides pay- 
ment for additional expenses incurred by 
the producers in increasing their output. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues and Expendi- 
tures Increase.—For the 5-month fiscal 
period ended August 31, 1943, govern- 
ment revenue amounted to £3,438,000 and 
expenditure to £3,381,000 which were 
increases of 19 and 13 percent, respec- 
tively, compared with the corresponding 
period in 1942. 

More than 55 percent of the revenue 
was derived from customs and excise, 
which yielded £1,902,000. Mining reve- 
nue, which yielded £110,000, showed a 
20-percent decline from the 1942 figure. 

Leading divisions of expenditure were 
public debt, £483,500, public works £440,- 
400, and medical services, £269,500. 

Estimates for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1944, were much larger than 
for any previous year, anticipated rev- 
enue totaling £8,983,000 and expenditure, 
£8,623,000. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Open General Import Licenses Re- 
vised.—An amendment to open general 
license No. 12 published in the Nigeria 
Gazette, of December 16, 1943, permits 
the importation from any part of the 
Empire having a currency based on ster- 
ling, all articles made of cotton, exclud- 
ing wearing apparel, providing goods are 
not imported by air and providing 
further that the importer produces an 
approved certificate of origin. 


Open general license No. 11 was re- - 


voked as of the same date. 

The following goods formerly included 
in open general licenses No. 12 and No. 
13, beginning December 14, 1943, were to 
be covered by a new form of license, the 
quota license: Leather footwear, tires 
and tubes, bicycles and parts (other than 
ball bearings), machetes, and woolen 
and worsted yarns. 

These quota licenses cover imports 
from the United Kingdom only and place 
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Decline of Dutch Industry 


The Nazi policy of reducing oc- 
cupied Holland to the status of an 
agricultural German colony has 
been carried out with Teutonic 
thoroughness. Data recently 
smuggled out of the Netherlands 
reveal some aspects of this de- 
industrialization process. In 1940 
there were 374 concerns which 
manufactured building materials; 
today there are 102. Out of 800 
chemical concerns listed before the 
invasion, only 290 are still in ex- 
istence, while 420 textile plants are 
all that remain of 680 operating 
in 1940. 
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no limit on quantity or value of goods 
covered by license, being issued princi- 
pally to insure that this trade is con- 
fined to the firms previously engaged 
therein. 

Specific licenses will govern the im- 
portation of goods which were removed 
from open general license and not made 
subject to quota license, provided they 
are not imported in pursuance of con- 
tracts made before the issue of these 
notices on December 14, 1943. 

Exports of Groundnuts Halted.—The 
exportation of groundnuts has been pro- 
hibited since March 30, according to a 
notice which appeared in the Nigeria 
Gazette, of March 2, 1944. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Circulation Increases 19 Per- 
cent in 6 Months.—The currency in cir- 
culation in Southern Rhodesia increased 
19 percent during the 6-month period 
from March 31 to September 30, 1943, 
the total circulation of coin, currency 
notes, and bank notes rising from £4,529,- 
600 to £5,385,600, according to’a report 
of the Currency Board appearing in the 
Government Gazette January 14, 1944. 
Securities held as investments by the 
Board were valued at £4,411,800. 


Spain 


Transport and Communication 


Transport Difficulties —Transport dif- 
ficulties in Spain are becoming quite 
serious since shipments of oil to the 
country are suspended. Stockpiles of 
merchandise are increasing for lack of 
means to transport to buyers. Road 
transport by trucks which are operated 
by “gasogenos” cannot cope with the 
volume required to ease the situation. 


Surinam 


Exchange and Finance 


Netheriands Government Authorizes 
Loan of 4,000,000 Florins—The Nether- 
lands Government has authorized the 
issue in Surinam of Netherlands Gov- 
ernment bonds in the amount of 4,000,000 
Surinam fflorins (about $2,128,000). 
This is the first public loan ever offered 
in Surinam and is being issued to absorb 
idle funds as well as to aid in financing 
the war. Bonds will be in denominations 
of 1,000 florins and 100 florins, will be 
offered at par, bear interest at 24 per- 
cent, and mature in 15 years, with re- 
demption beginning at the end of 5 years. 
A special feature of the loan is that 
upon the beginning -of redemption, 
1,500,000 florins of the proceeds of the 
loan will be earmarked for expenditure 
in Surinam for development of the 
country. 
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Conference. 


of surpluses; finance and credit; 


economic policies. 


application of economic policies. 


economic problems. 
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Preparations Advanced for Inter-American Economic 
Conference 


The Governing Board of the Pan American Union recently received from 
the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee a project 
of program for the Inter-American Technical Economic Conference, provided 
for in a resolution adopted at the Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
The Board resolved to transmit the 
project to the Governments of the American Republics for observation and 
comment, with the request that their replies be transmitted to the Pan 
American Union on or before July 15. Thereafter the Board will proceed 
with the final formulation of the agenda and also fix the date of the 


Affairs of the American Republics. 


The project formulated by the Financial and Economic Advisory Committee 
is divided into five sections, covering production, marketing, and disposal 
transportation, communications, and 
tourism; emergency economic controls; and post-war commercial and 


In the matter of representation at the Conference, the Governing Board 
recommended that, in view of the importance of the topics to be discussed, 
the governments be urged to appoint as their representatives Ministers of 
State and other leaders of government charged with the formulation and 
Each Government was further urged to 
appoint at least three delegates, with such technical advisers as it might 
consider necessary. Provision was also made for participation in the 
conference of private and unofficial inter-American agencies interested in 
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Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Aviation Developments.—The project 
for building a transcontinental airport 
for Stockholm, Sweden, at Ska-Ederby 
has been made the subject of a contest 
for students of architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Arts, Stockholm. Plans must 
be submitted to the Prize Board not later 
than the middle of May 1944. Accord- 
ing to various estimates the cost of the 
airport will be between 50,000,000 and 
60,000,000 crowns. 

The proposed airport is to have an 
area of 500 hectares with six permanent 
runways, two of which are to be 3,000 
meters in length and 60 meters in width, 
while the others are to be 2,000 meters 
long and 40 meters wide. Plans call for 
a parking space for about 200 cars outside 
the station building and for additional 
parking lots in a surrounding area to 
accommodate a maximum of 2,000 cars. 
A hydroplane dock 200 meters in length 
is also to be built. 

The station building is to include 
offices for the administration, security 
service, radio service, meteorological sta- 
tion, the different divisions of A/B Aero- 
Transport, the Customs, Post Office, Po- 
lice, and a restaurant. Six hangars are 
proposed, each with floor space of about 
3,000 square meters, together with addi- 
tional space for workshops. In the 
neighborhood of the airport there is to be 
a small hotel as well as living quarters for 
about 150 families. 

The Sundsvall-Harnosand Airport, 
which is situated between the two cities, 
was inaugurated on November 9, 1943. 
It was built as an unemployment-relief 
project under the direction of the State 
Labor Commission, and the Royal Board 
of Highways and Waterways will manage, 
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maintain, and operate the airport. The 
construction work was started in May 
1941, and the total cost was 1,500,000 
crowns. The area of this airport is 90 
hectares, and the runways are of grass. 

An investigation of the demand for air- 
ports in Sweden to serve the expected 
increase in post-war commercial aviation 
is to be made. The Government has ap- 
pointed a committee for this purpose. 
Civilian airport requirements in different 
parts of the country will be surveyed. It 
is probable that some of the existing air- 
ports will require expansion and im- 
provement, as well as new equipment. 
The technical development in aviation, 
especially the increase in the weight, size, 
and speed of planes, places greater de- 
mands upon airfields both with respect 
to size and safety devices. These cir- 
cumstances already have created com- 
prehensive suggestions for the construc- 
tion of new airports. 

The results of the investigation relative 
to construction, improvement, and equip- 
ment of airports, are to be submitted in 
the form of a preliminary plan which is 
expected to serve as a general guide both 
for the Government and for the munici- 
palities. The committee is instructed to 
classify the work and measures proposed 
according to essentiality. 

The Royal Swedish Aero Club has re- 
quested the Royal Board of Highways and 
Waterways to propose to the 1944 Riks- 
dag that 582,000 crowns be appropriated 
for private aviation for the fiscal year 
1944-45. 

A new company was organized on 
October 29, 1943, to conduct commercial 
aviation and another on December 3, 
1943. 

Harbor To Be Extended.—Authority 
for dredging and excavating some 90,000 
cubic meters of clay from the site of the 
future harbor basin in the extension of 
the Tingstads Harbor, Sweden, has been 
granted to the Goteborg Harbor Board. 
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The excavated material will be used to 
fill up the Ring Canal. 

About 450 meters of quay will be con- 
structed with wood piles and stone facing, 
according to a foreign trade journal. 


Syriaand Lebanon 


Economic Conditions 


Inflationary tendencies continued to 
dominate the economic situation in Sy- 
ria and Lebanon during 1943. Condi- 
tions were also complicated by politica] 
developments in Lebanon, which had 
sharp repercussions in Syria. Although 
the political crisis was of comparatively 
short duration, it nevertheless dislocated 
economic life in both countries for prac- 
tically the entire month of November, 

The food situation improved during 
1943, principally as a result of better ce- 
real crops and more adequate transport 
facilities. The yields of most other 
crops, however, were smaller. Prices 
continued to rise, as the anti-inflation- 
ary measures were only partly effective. 
Industrial activity varied, while the de- 
cline in normal public works was offset 
by military projects. The foreign-trade 
turnover remained at a low level due 
to the limited trading area, scarcity of 
shipping, and strict official trade control. 
Note circulation was considerably larger 
than in 1942, although the volume tended 
to decline in the final quarter of 1943. 
Budget estimates showed another sharp 
gain, reflecting to a considerable extent 
higher operating costs. 


CEREAL CroPS BETTER: PRICES HIGHER 


Better cereal yields were indicated for 
1943 by the increase in grain collections. 
Although production data are not avail- 
able, the area sown to wheat and barley 
was estimated to be 30 percent greater 
than in the preceding year. These 
larger yields, together with the increased 
transport facilities and someavhat easier 
labor situation, helped to improve the 
food situation. The results of other 
crops were less favorable, and smaller 
yields were predicted for olive oil, fruits, 
and vegetables, the last two having sus- 
tained considerable damage from a heat 
wave during September. 

The only foodstuffs controlled by the 
Government Supply Administration 
were cereals and, to a lesser extent, sugar 
and rice. The monthly grain ration va- 
ried during the year from 7 to 12 kilo- 
grams per person; during the third quar- 
ter the rate was reduced from 12 to 10 
kilograms. As a result of a shortage of 
rice and sugar, the price of these com- 
modities reached prohibitive levels; the 
Government intervened and distributed 
1 kilogram of each monthly per person 
at a fixed price as long as supplies were 
available. 

Beginning October 1, 1943, families 
and institutions were authorized to buy 
their grain requirements from the Syrian 
and Lebanese Supply Departments with 
options for periods ranging from 3 to 
9 months. One of the purposes of this 
plan was to help combat black-market 
operations. 
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The upward trend in prices continued 
throughout 1943 with only minor inter- 
ruptions. At the close of the year the 
cost-of-living index stood at 500 (Octo- 
per to December 1939=100) as compared 
with 352 a year earlier. The advance was 
checked temporarily during the third 
quarter of 1943, when the sale of gold to 
the public was inaugurated; the index 
declined from 440 in July to 416 in Au- 
gust, while the value of the English gold 
sovereign dropped in the open market to 
46.48 Syrian-Lebanese pounds from 57.57 
pounds in the second quarter. Although 
the gold sovereign remained steady 
around 47.53 Syrian-Lebanese pounds 
during the last quarter of 1943, the cost- 
of-living index resumed its rise, reaching 
456 in October, 490 in November, and 500 
in December. During this final quarter 
the food index rose from 593 in October 
to 650 in Décember, while the clothing 
index advanced from 738 to 861; the 
other components of the cost-of-living 
index (rent, school, direct tax) showed 
only minor changes. 

A number of other anti-inflationary 
measures were adopted in addition to the 
sale of gold to the public; these included 
restriction of bank credits, higher taxes, 
and antihoarding measures, but the ef- 
fectiveness of many of these measures 
was weakened by lack of adequate ad- 
ministrative machinery for their enforce- 
ment. On the other hand, new rent laws 
were passed in the Lebanon (on Febru- 
ary 28, 1943) and in Syria (on December 
27, 1943), which permitted substantial 
increases in existing scales, with a view 
to bringing rentals more into line with 
other price indexes. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY VARIES 


The operation of local industries dur- 
ing 1943 was increasingly dependent on 
domestic sources of raw materials as im- 
port supplies became exhausted. The 
cotton branch of the textile industry was 
aided by local materials, but other 
branches suffered from lack of wool, silk, 
and rayon. Output of beer was main- 
tained at a high level, and cement plants 
were operating at capacity on military 
orders. The shoe and match industries 
utilized local materials, which were con- 
ceded to be inferior to the imported raw 
product. The output of certain food 
products, such as biscuits, macaroni, and 
vermicelli, was fairly well maintained, 
despite the shortage of special-quality 
flour and consequent high prices. 

Considerable work was done on mili- 
tary projects during the year. These ac- 
tivities not only offset the lag in normal 
public works, but also tended to attract 
considerable labor, often to the detri- 
ment of agriculture and some industries. 


ForREIGN-TRADE VOLUME DoWN; EXCHANGE 
STRICTLY CONTROLLED 


The foreign-trade turn-over remained 
at a considerably reduced level as com- 
pared with pre-war, as a consequence of 
the restricted trading area, lack of ship- 
ping, and strict official control over im- 
ports and exports. In 1942 (latest avail- 
able) the volume of imports was larger 
than in 1941, whereas the quantity of 
exports was less; the value of both im- 
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ports and exports, however, exceeded the 
preceding year. 

Strict control was maintained over 
foreign exchange, and the granting of 
exchange, especially dollars, was limited 
to payments for highly essential needs. 
Sterling, on the other hand, was more 
readily obtainable. 


Exchange and Finance 


Note Circulation Increases: Budget Es- 
timates Larger.—Note circulation in 1943 
registered a sharp increase over the pre- 
ceding year, although a decline occurred 
during the final quarter of the year. At 
the end of the first quarter the total note 
circulation was 203,000,000 Syrian-Leba- 
nese pounds as contrasted with 107,550,- 
000 a year earlier; the volume rose to 
219,250,000 pounds at the close of the 
second quarter, and to 278,750,000 at the 
end of the third quarter, but subsequently 
declined, amounting to 272,500,000 pounds 
at the end of 1943. The drop in the final 
quarter was attributed principally to the 
sale of gold and the purchase by the pub- 
lic of cereals from the Office of Bread 
Cereals. 

Budget estimates during 1943 also re- 
flected the strong inflationary trend. The 
total for Syria and Lebanon amounted to 
58,100,500 Syrian-Lebanese pounds (of 
which Syria’s share was 36,680,500) as 
compared with 35,004,500 pounds (Syria 
22,500,000) in 1942. Increased salaries 
and larger appropriations to meet higher 
operating costs, as well as creation of 
some new agencies, were principally re- 
sponsible for the gain. 

For 1944 the Syrian Government’s es- 
timates show a further expansion, total- 
ing 48,534,000 pounds, or 32.3 percent 
more than 1943. The principal increases 
are for foreign service (diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in adjoining Near East 
countries) and certain public works. 
Similar estimates for the Lebanon are 
not available. 

To meet the additional expenditures 
in both States, a number of tax measures 
were approved, including increases in ex- 
isting rates, and a war-profits tax and a 
national lottery in the Lebanon. 
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An agreement was reached in Decem- 
ber 1943 on the “common interests” 
budget between the French authorities 
and the Governments of Syria and Le- 


‘ banon. The agreement terminated con- 


trol by the French authorities and pro- 
vided for the creation of an organization 
by the Syrian and Lebanese Govern- 
ments to administer this budget. The 
common interests budget, which totaled 
11,078,700 Syrian-Lebanese pounds in 
1943 and 8,573,000 in 1942, covers receipts 
and expenditures of certain services 
which are more or less common to both 
countries, such as customs, ports, rail- 
ways, and public works. 

Under the new Anglo-French Financial 
Agreement, concluded at Algiers in Feb- 
ruary 1944, the rate of the Syrian-Leba- 
nese pound was fixed at 8.83 Syrian- 
Lebanese pounds to the pound sterling, 
which is the same as the rate set by the 
Anglo-French Agreement of March 19, 
1941. The present agreement, however, 
provides for the maintenance of this rate 
in relation to sterling regardless of any 
changes in other French areas. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


The severe floods which have been ray- 
aging the farms in the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State have also had a 
harmful effect on gold production. Many 
of the mines on the Rand were flooded 
and some equipment damaged. Conse- 
quently, in February only 969,017 fine 
ounces of gold were produced amounting 
in value to £8,139,743. This return is the 
lowest since February 1938 and shows a 
reduction from the January 1944 figure 
of 60,381 fine ounces valued at £507,200. 
The labor situation on the mines is some- 
what improved, employment of 3,484 ad- 
ditional natives during February having 
brought the total native labor force up 
to nearly 300,000. 

Although the likelihood of finding oil 
in commercial quantities is said to be 
slight, the Government is investigating 
possible natural sources of petroleum in 
line with geological and geophysical 
studies made by the Geological Survey 
Department. Sites for deep boreholes 
have been selected in the Free State and 
in Cape Province, and drilling has al- 
ready started. Drilling is also being un- 
dertaken in the northwest Waterberg 
coal field in the northern Transvaal in 
a search for more cooking coal needed 
by such industries as the expanding steel 
plant at Vereeniging. 

Heavy rainfall damaged the corn crop, 
but many farmers planted their damaged 
corn fields in wheat, and, because of the 
abundant water supply to irrigate the 
fields, the wheat crop promises to be 
especially good this season. Also dam- 
aged by the heavy rainfall were the po- 
tato fields; the prospects for tobacco and 
peanut yields are not bright. Grazing, 
on the other hand, is excellent and cattle, 
as well as other livestock are in very 
healthy condition. 
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There are two innovations in the agri- 
cultural field in South Africa. One is 
the beginning of rice culture, motivated 
by the country’s being deprived of rice 
imports from India because of the fam- 
ine there last year. A small crop is being 
harvested in Natal this year, and indica- 
tions are that the north coast of Natal 
and the Zululand area, where the land 
is swampy or can be irrigated, offer good 
possibilities for rice growing. 

Wattle bark and its extract have for 
more than 50 years been staples in South 
African economy. Only recently how- 
ever, has the bark been placed under 
stringent government supervision in or- 
der to maintain a high standard of pro- 
duction. Standard samples of approved 
grades of bark are to be kept perma- 
nently at Pretoria, and portions of each 
sample will be sent to trade commission- 
ers abroad. Government inspectors at 
Union ports will check the quality of all 
wattle exports to insure their conforming 
to the standards set. Every exporter 
must have his own recognized brand as 
a licensed wattle-bark exporter. 

The Director General of Supplies has 
released certain data regarding produc- 
tion goals for various articles during the 
current year. An output of 3,275,000 
standard gross boxes of matches has been 
set for 1944. Of this, 2,500,000 boxes 
will be allotted for civilian needs, 500,000 
for military requirements, and 275,000 
for export. The stock level of matches 
at the beginning of the year was 517,000 
standard gross boxes. 

The Controller of Building recently 
announced that during November, De- 
cember, and January the total value of 
building permits granted was the equiv- 
alent of $40,225,000, and of this sum 
$26,000,000 represented permits for new 
houses, apartments, or additional rooms. 
Permits in the Witwatersrand area came 
to $19,795,000; in Pretoria to $6,837,000, in 
Cape Town to $5,381,000, and in Durban 
to $4,216,000. The number of construc- 
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tion workers employed in defense work 
in January 1944 was 1,826 compared with 
5,549 in January of the preceding year. 
As there were only 579 workers reported 
as unemployed in January this year in 
contrast with 1,135 a year ago, it appears 
that some 4,200 artisans have been ab- 
sorbed in private building during the past 
year. 

The South African Nautical College 
Committee recently handed its report to 
Parliament recommending the estab- 
lishment after the war of a naval college, 
a small South African Navy and a Union 
merchant fleet of 10 ships of 10,000 tons 
carrying capacity, 10 smaller coastal 
ships, and a training school to be built 
probably at Saldanha Bay. On the other 
hand, the South African Shipping Com- 
mission, after more than 2 years’ inves- 
tigation, urged that after the war the 
present merchant fleet of 3 vessels (sup- 
plemented by chartered ships) should 
not be enlarged, but should be replaced 
by motorships. The Commission’s atti- 
tude was that pre-war shipping services 
had: been satisfactory and that further 
extension of State shipping would be 
unprofitable and unjustified; this opin- 
ion seems to be supported by the gold- 
mining and commercial interests. 

An arbitration award was handed down 
early in March of this year in connection 
with the commercial and distributive 
trade strike which took place in Johan- 
nesburg and Cape Town in November 
1943. The award will affect between 30,- 
000 and 40,000 workers. The arbitra- 
tion grant provides for the check-off 
(called “stop-order” system in the Union) 
where requested in writing by the em- 
ployee; it prohibits any attempt to form 
a company union or to bring pressure 
to prevent a worker from joining a union. 
It further grants conditional recognition 
to the union—that is, where 55 percent 
of the eligible employees of an establish- 
ment are members of the union it shall 
be recognized as the sole bargaining agent 
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for all the eligible employees. An extra 
half-week’s holiday per year was also 
granted, making the vacation period 15 
days for employees who have completed 
1 year’s service and 18 days for those 
who have worked 2 or more years. 

The union’s claims for higher wage 
rates, increases in cost-of-living allow- 
ances, compulsory recognition of the 
closed shop, and recognition of union. 
appointed shop stewards were rejected 
by the arbitrators. It is said that, on the 
whole, both sides consider the award as 
entirely fair. 

During January the cost of living con- 
tinued to rise in the Union. The price. 
index figures (1938=1,000) in December 
1943 and January 1944, respectively, were: 
Food, 1332 and 1338; food, fuel, light, and 
rent, 1222 and 1226; food, fuel, light, rent, 
and sundries, 1262 and 1264. Pretorig 
showed the highest cost-of-living figures 
among the nine principal urban areas 
while Johannesburg was second. 


Exchange and Finance 


Debt-Repatriation Scheme.—A reduc- 
tion in the “Investments” account of the 
South African Reserve Bank from 
$76,000,000—at which figure it has re- 
mained for some months—to $48,000,000 
on March 3, 1944, suggests that the Goy- 
ernment may have canceled some 
$28,000,000 of repatriated sterling debt. 
Under the Union’s debt-repatriation 
scheme the Reserve Bank greatly in- 
creased its holdings of Union sterling se- 
curities in its investment portfolio. The 
final stage of the repatriation process is 
the acquisition and cancelation of these 
securities by the Government, proceeds 
of internal loans being used for this 
purpose. 

Presumably in connection with the re- 
quirements of Union troops abroad, the 
Reserve Bank increased its sterling as- 
sets, represented by British Treasury 
bills, to $64,000,000 on March 3. Gold 
holdings rose substantially during Febru- 
ary and at the end of the month 
amounted to $357,000,000. “Other as- 
sets,” comprising principally the gold 
premium account, were valued at $303,- 
000,000 at that time. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Situation.—The South Afri- 
can Railways and Harbours budget for 
1944-45 was presented to Parliament in 
February. The estimated revenue is 
about $202,000,000, a reduction of $11,- 
000,000 from the revenue of the past 
year. A technical deficit of about $2,- 
000,000 is expected instead of a surplus 
of the same amount last year. Plans 
are being made for a post-war program 
involving the expenditure of $120,000,000. 
The plans include the improvement and 
extension of railway lines, erection of 
new stations and workshops, electrifica- 
tion of certain lines, and provision for 
workers’ housing accommodations. 

The rolling stock position on the South 
African Railways, which has been a cause 
of grave concern ever since the outbreak 
of war, is now being relieved to some ex- 
tent. The East London and Uitenhage 
railway workshops have for some time 
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peen assembling car trucks, manufac- 
tured in Canada. By the end of Janu- 
ary, 904 out of 1,000 had been placed in 
service. Arecent bulletin of the railways 
announces that it is expected that 
Canada will commence delivery of the 
second group of 1,000 trucks. It is also 
steted that a South African engineering 
firm, with which an order for 1,000 trucks 
was placed, reports good progress. This 
firm is erecting and equipping a special 
workshop to handle the order. Some 
trucks have also been received from 
Great Britain, and further deliveries are 
expected. It is further reported that 516 
trucks have been repaired by various 
gold mines (this work having been un- 
dertaken at the request of the Railways 
and Harbours Administration) and that 
the output of new stock from the rail- 
way workshops in January consisted of 
56 imported trucks and 162 built in the 
workshops. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


In Uruguay March was a time of car- 
nival, of spending for nonessentials, 
principally by tourists, and of interrup- 
tions in production for summer holidays. 
It was, in short, a period of let-down in 
business activity, but the fundamental 
economic situation was improved, prin- 
cipally because of better agricultural 
conditions. Since the beginning of the 
year studies have been made of post-war 
problems, and officials express confidence 
that Uruguay will find solutions for what- 
ever problems may arise in the transition 
period. 

Higher export values in January 1944 
than in January 1943 resulted from 
greater volume of shipments rather than 
from unit price advances. A decline in 
meat exports was an outstanding excep- 
tion to the general export trend, and 
reflected the improved condition of pas- 
turage over a year ago, when drought 
necessitated abnormally heavy slaugh- 
tering. The value of imports declined 
somewhat, especially as regards fuels and 
lubricants, but there were increased re- 
ceipts of prime materials including those 
for the building trades and of certain less 
important items. Thus far it appears 
that Uruguay will have again in 1944 a 
large export trade balance, and that the 
continued decline in imports will neces- 
sitate further adjustment by industry 
and the people. 


LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURE 


During February cattle receipts were 
43,571 as compared with 43,070 for Jan- 
uary 1944 and 164,194 for February 1943. 
The average price was 17.2 centesimos 
per kilogram live weight as compared 
with 16.1 for January and 12.1 a year ago. 
The average weight of the cattle this 
year was 430 kilograms compared with 


only 290 kilograms a year ago, and this. 


fact, coupled with the higher prices, re- 
sulted in a money value of 3,177,031 pesos 
compared with 5,805,691 pesos in 1943. 
In other words, a decline of 75 percent in 
numbers produced a decline of only 45 
percent in money value. 
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in 1943—up 155 percent in the year. 
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New Air Service by L. A. B. Serves Quinine and 
Petroleum-Producing Area 


For the first time in history, Tarija, capital of the important agricultural 
and mineral Province of the same name in southeastern Bolivia, has—by the 
extension of direct weekly air service of Lloyd Aereo Boliviano 200 miles to 
the south from Sucre—been provided with modern transportation and com- 
munication facilities, which unite it to the political and commercial centers 


Source of war-necessary petroleum, rubber, asphalt, quinine, as well as 
a variety of the country’s many minerals, Tarija and the surrounding country 
by reason of the new air service are destined to assume an increasing role 
in the war effort. The territory lies in the great Chaco lowland area and 


This part of Bolivia has proven petroleum reserves which are reportedly 
the largest in South America anywhere south of the Talara fields in upper 
Peru. Exploration is continuing, and some persons envisage the development 
of refined products in quantities sufficient not only for Bolivia but for the 
neighboring countries—Chile, Paraguay, Argentina, Uruguay. And southern 
Brazil waits only for the installation of the necessary refineries—for which 
deliveries have been held up because of -war requirements elsewhere. 

Quinine and rubber, both of which were originally found in the Amazon 
Basin and in the forests which cover the pre-Andean foothills from Colombia 
down to southern Bolivia, are now essential products for the use of the United 
Nations. Lloyd Aereo Boliviano (L. A. B.) is well aware that all improve- 
ments in transportation methods facilitate increased production, and the 
company is helping by this new service to step up the movement of these 
products, as well as of tin, copper, and wolfram which Bolivia, aided by the 
U. S. Rubber Development Corporation, the U. S. Metal Reserve Company, 
and other inter-American agencies, is producing in increasing quantities. 

The operations of the L. A. B. air line have been expanding steadily, as the 
statistical comparison between 1942 and 1943 shows clearly. Miles flown 
have increased from 394,300 in 1942 to 595,950 in 1943, or 51 percent, pas- 
sengers carried from 5,760 to 11,520, which is an advance of almost exactly 
100 percent; and express from 1,602,100 pounds in 1942 to 3,140,400 pounds 
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Sheep receipts, including those by the 
Frigorifico Anglo, for February were 
172,024 as compared with 214,031 for 
January and 94,182 a year ago. Prices 
advanced sharply, the averages being 12.3 
centesimos per kilogram as compared 
with 10.2 for January. 

The wool situation was seasonably 
quiet, though some interest was shown 
by potential buyers, and there was reason 
to believe that the entire clip would soon 
be placed at satisfactory prices. About 
35,000 bales already sold were said to be 
awaiting shipment, and 55,000 bales were 
still under negotiation. 

Signs of a new plague of locusts were 
reported and grasshoppers were trouble- 
some. Hoof and mouth disease was still 
prevalent but the situation was under 
control. The Bank of the Republic re- 
ceived 613 different applications, totaling 
8,988,805 pesos, from cattle breeders for 
loans to restock their herds. 

The harvesting of summer crops was 
completed in March, and winter planting 
was started. Greater acreage of corn 
and sunflower seed was expected to pro- 
duce yields considerably above normal, 
but excessive rainfall and a caterpillar 
blight caused damage to both crops in 
certain sections. The rice harvest has 
been estimated officially at 20,653 tons, 
or 33 percent in excess of last year, so 
that the supply of this cereal will be more 
than adequate for domestic consumption 
Potatoes already planted seem to be in 
good condition, and it was reported that 
the land was being prepared for winter 
wheat. 


MANUFACTURING 


The situation in the textile mills con- 
tinued unchanged. Production contin- 
ued at capacity in the woolen mills and 
the export demand for yarn caused a 
domestic shortage, prices in the domes- 
tic market not keeping pace with those 
for export shipments. In the cotton in- 
dustry the shortage of yarns of all types 
affected prices. The only mercerized 
yarns available were those from the 
United States, and they are under quota 
restrictions. There was also a shortage 
of all types of rayon yarns, but there is 
little danger of unemployment, inasmuch 
as the textile industry in general is suffi- 
ciently active to absorb available per- 
sonnel. The increasing shortages of 
yarn caused shops to buy their winter 
stocks this year much earlier than usual 
to avoid anticipated higher prices. 

After a period of idleness the shoe in- 
dustry was active, but leather was scarce 
because of exports and a lack of coordi- 
nation between the tanners and the shoe 
factories. Prices have risen 10 percent. 

Inactivity in the construction industry 
is limiting the market for the products 
of the two small plants which comprise 
Uruguay’s iron and steel industry. At 
present local production consists princi- 
pally of iron rods and bars for reinforcing 
concrete and a few special pieces of cast 
iron. New sanitation projects recently 
begun by the municipal authorities were 
expected to increase the demand for cast- 
iron pipe and galvanized-iron parts, but 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Automotive 
Products 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY TO BE DEVELOPED 
IN CHINA 


China intends to develop a national 
automobile industry after the war, states 
the Chinese Ministry of Information in 
its publication “China Newsweek.” Its 
development will be correlated to the 
country’s ambitious highway program of 
1,000,000 miles in 30 years. 

The production of motor vehicles is 
discussed on the basis of one car for 
every 12.5 miles of highway and an aver- 
age of 33,000 miles of new highway an- 
nually. This would mean that produc- 
tion would be stepped up to the extent of 
2,600 cars annually, reaching approxi- 
mately 80,000 during the thirtieth year. 
Assuming that the average life of a car 
is 4 years, in the thirtieth year replace- 
ments alone would require 20,000 cars. 

The comprehensive plan for the auto- 
mobile industry includes five points: 

(1) Decision to be made as to a lim- 
ited number of types and makes of motor 
vehicles. Nine types have been sug- 
gested—three types of passenger Cars, 
1-ton station wagon, 2-ton bus, 2-ton 
truck, 3-ton truck, 5-ton horse trailer 
truck, and 10-ton trailer truck. Dura- 
bility and simplicity to meet the rough 
terrain and the ability of the drivers are 
suggested for the earlier models. More 
emphasis should be placed on the use of 
Diesel engines because the required fuel 
is cheaper and more readily obtainable. 
Conferences should be held as to the 
standardization of vehicles and parts for 
mass production. 

(2) Motorcar industry should not be a 
concentrated one for reasons of national 
defense. Factories should be placed in 
different localities, to be selected at the 
conference. 

(3) Laboratories should be established 
for technical improvement and study, 
and until such time as local progress has 
been made, full use should be made of 
foreign technical experts, blueprints, 
patents, prototypes, special equipment, 
and foreign raw materials and equipment 
where needed. 

(4) For systematic, organized growth 
and progress, factory and managerial 
staff should be trained in accordance 
with a well worked-out program and, 
when possible, sent to other countries 
for training. 

(5) To attain self-sufficiency, a divi- 
sion of periods could be made—the pres- 
ent a preparatory one when the exist- 
ing larger motorcar accessories factories 
could be expanded to train personnel and 
studies for future standardization could 
- be made. The first 2 years in the post- 
war period could be utilized to estab- 
lish factories; in the next 3 years first 
models should appear, and then should 
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follow a period of experimentation and 
research to perfect them. From this 
preparatory period gradual expansion 
would follow and branch factories would 
be established to meet actual needs. 


Many Motor VEHICLES IDLE IN FRANCE, 
Say Nazis 


The number of motor vehicles laid up 
in France, according to German reports, 
is 1,200,000. About 50,000 busses, trucks, 
tractors, and other commercial units are 
still in operation, it is claimed. 


AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURE, U. S. S. R. 


The automobile plant under construc- 
tion in Chelyabinsk Oblast, U. S. S. R.., 
is scheduled to start production in the 
first half of 1944. 


Chemicals 


Use OF ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZER IN BULGARIA 


Experiments with the use of artificial 
fertilizer in Bulgaria, undertaken last 
fall by the Ministry of Agriculture in 
several parts of the country, will be re- 
sumed with spring crops, particularly 
beets, corn, and potatoes, says the Bul- 
garian press, 

Fertilizer requirements already have 
been supplied through cooperative or- 
ganizations in the various districts, it is 
said. 


Caustic Sopa USED FOR CLEANING 
PURPOSES, BULGARIA 


Since sufficient soap is not available in 
Bulgaria for household cleaning require- 
ments, other products, especially caustic 
soda, are being distributed for this 
purpose, 

The regular allotment of caustic soda 
has been increased, and prices for it and 
other cleaning materials have been fixed. 
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Swedes Yearn for More 


Coffee 
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> The Swedish people feel the ra- 
> tioning of coffee and sugar most, 
> according to a recent Gallup poll 
> conducted in the northern King- 
> dom. Seventeen percent of those 
, interrogated said they would like 
, increased rations of these two com- 
> modities, while 12 percent wanted 
> more fats, 8 percent a more liberal 
> allowance of bread, 8 percent more 
> clothes and shoes, and 5 percent 
> moretobacco. Twenty percent de- 
> clared themselves satisfied with the 
; rations as they were. (Before the 
> war, more coffee was consumed in 
, Sweden, in proportion to its popu- 
> lation, than in any other European 
country except Denmark.) 

- 
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CANADIAN CHEMICAL EXPORTS LARGE,IN 1943 


Exports of Canadian chemical prod- 
ucts (including explosives) reached q 
high in 1943 of $86,000,000, the Dominion 
press says. 

This figure represents an increase of 
255 percent over the 1939 shipments of 
$24,000,000. 


HEXACHLORETHANE MANUFACTURE, 
QUEBEC, CANADA 


Monthly production figures of the 
Shawinigan Falls,’ Quebec, hexachlore.- 
thane plant of Dominion Industries, Ltd., 
have shown a steady rise since the fac. 
tory started operations in November 1940, 
attributed principally to improvements 
in technique and methods, says a British 
chemical publication. By November 
1943, monthly output had reached more 
than 260 percent of designed capacity, 

Hexachlorethane has been in urgent 
demand since the beginning of the war; 
it is one of the basic materials for smoke 
bombs, smoke floats, smoke generators, 
and smoke shells. Of the thousands of 
tons produced, 60 percent has been sent 
to the United Kingdom, and the re- 
mainder has been divided among Can- 
ada, the United States, and other Allied 
Nations. Trichlorethylene, an interme- 
diate in hexachlorethane manufacture, 
has also been shipped in large quantities, 


JAPANESE ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE 
POTASH PRODUCTION 


An association for Japanese potash 
production has been established by the 
Chemical Control Organization of Japan, 
says a European technical publication. 

The purpose of the organization is to 
procure an increased output of potash 
by removing difficulties hindering greater 
production, it is stated. Membership in- 
cludes representatives of the Potash Con- 
trol Organization, the Army, potash 
manufacturers, and agriculturists. 


PYRETHUM PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Experimental plantings of pyrethum 
in Peru have shown favorable results, 
particularly at Matucana and in the 
Santa Eulalia Valley, although produc- 
tion during the past season was small. 
All the present output is required for the 
local manufacture of insecticides. 

New plantings of pyrethrum are per- 
mitted by the Ministry of Agriculture 
only in connection with truck garden- 
ing. This regulation has tended to cur- 
tail additional planting in the Tarma 
and Huancayo districts. 


ZINC OXIDE MANUFACTURE IN PERU 


Zinc oxide was added in 1943 to the 
products manufactured by the Peruvian 
chemical industry. 

Hermanos Tupino Aguero began pro- 
duction during the year, using electro- 
lytic zinc obtained from the Cerro de 
Pasco Copper Corporation. The esti- 
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mated 1943 output of 40 metric tons is 
expected to be increased to 60 tons in 
1944. Principal customers are paint 
manufacturers, tanners, soap factories, 
and drug stores. 


INCREASED SALT PRODUCTION IN RUMANIA 


Salt production in Rumania for the 
fiscal year 1942-43 was 363,151,448 kilo- 
grams, compared with 280,037,909 for the 
preceding year, an increase of almost 30 
percent, according to a review of the salt 
industry appearing in the Rumanian 
press. 

Production is said to have been in- 
creased to furnish larger amounts for 
export to Bulgaria and Yugoslavia and 
to several areas formerly supplied from 
other sources. Additional output was 
also obtained from reannexed territory. 

Salt consumed in 1942-43 was valued at 
1,203,050,586 lei and exported salt at 
101,660,596 lei. 


SWEDEN TO SUPPLEMENT SODA IMPORTS 
From GERMANY 


Sweden plans to produce enough soda 
to replace 5,000 tons in imports from 
Germany, a European chemical publica- 
tion reports. 

Under a new arrangement, Germany 
will ship 25,000 tons of soda instead of 
30,000, it is stated. 


New METHOD OF WooD-ALCOHOL PRODUC- 
TION, SWEDEN 


The Korsnas Sawmill Co., Gavle, Swe- 
den, has been authorized by the Swedish 
State Fuel Commission to produce 2,600,- 
000 liters of alcohol by the hydrolyza- 
tion of wood with sulfur dioxide. This 
method is new in Sweden, and consid- 
erable interest has been shown in the 
experiment. 

The Korsnas concern recently has 
found a use for the ligno-cellulose flour 
“Lignocell” obtained in the production 
of alcohol from wood by pressing it into 
briquets for use as producer gas fuel. 


MATCH PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


A match-production goal in South 
Africa of 3,275,000 standard gross boxes 
has been set for 1944 by the Director 
General of Supplies. 

This amount will allow 2,500,000 boxes 
for civilian needs, 500,000 for military 
requirements, and 275,000 for export. 
Stocks on hand at the beginning of the 
year totaled 517,000 standard boxes. 

A plant has been completed in South 
Africa for making sodium chlorate for 
match production. 

The manufacture of military explo- 
sives is now limited to those needed for 
the Union’s defense force. 


OvuTPUT oF CHEMICAL PropucTs, U. K. 


Production of lime in the United 
Kingdom has quadrupled during the war 
years, says a British chemical publica- 
tion. Consumption amounted to ap- 
proximately 4,250,000 tons in 1943, com- 
pared with 1,500,000 tons in the first war 
year. 

A grinding mill with a capacity of 
20,000 tons of ground lime annually is 
the chief feature of a limestone-grind- 
ing plant opened in Oxfordshire in Feb- 
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ruary. This is the first of six new mills 
scheduled to come into production. 

Efforts also are being made to de- 
velop resources in Scotland. The esti- 
mated Scottish output of 200,000 tons 
of high-grade lime in 1943-44 will rep- 
resent an increase of 120 percent over 
pre-war production. 

The United Kingdom’s coal-tar-prod- 
ucts market had an active year in 1943, 
says an annual review of the British 
chemical industry. 

Pressure was heavy from importers in 
the United States and from British Com- 
monwealth countries, but demand from 
essential domestic users was so strong 
that the call for exports could not be 
met, despite the larger output. Both the 
trade and the Tar Products Control have 
endeavored to increase export alloca- 
tions, and in this connection the efforts 
of the cooperative organization, “Pam- 
tas,” which handles the export of tar 
acids to the United States have been par- 
ticularly helpful, it is said. 

Prices remained stable during the year. 
Utilization, sales, and price control in 
tar products is now practically com- 
plete. 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIES ADEQUATE IN U. K. 


Supplies of fertilizers in the United 
Kingdom will be adequate for 1944, re- 
ports the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Although transport and shipping dif- 
ficulties will continue to affect the situ- 
ation, the amounts available, generally 
speaking, are not expected to be less 
than for 1943, it is said. 


U. K.’s CHEMICAL IMPORTS 


Convoys returning to the United 
Kingdom from the U. S. S. R. by the 
northern route are bringing back chem- 
icals along with other materials, reports 
the Ministry of Supply. 

Shipments of muriate of potash, ar- 
senic, potassium carbonate, pitch, rosin, 
and turpentine, as well as smaller quan- 
tities of certain medicinals, have been 
received, it is stated. 
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SITUATION IN URUGUAY’S CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


Uruguay’s chemical industry depends 
on both local production and imports. 

With the exception of. certain critical 
products, such as arsenic, the situation 
at present is good, with the market well 
supplied and stocks of chemicals pro- 
duced locally increasing. Prospects are 
considered favorable for meeting the 
chemical requirements of Uruguayan in- 
dustries. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


COAL AND GAS PRODUCTION IN CHINA 


A Chinese informant estimates that 
100,000 laborers are working in coal 
mines in Fusin, Jehol Province, Man- 
churia, and one of these mines is said to 
be among the largest open-cut coal mines 
of the world. 

The Japanese reportedly are operating 
a large coal liquefaction plant, produc- 
ing airplane gasoline, ordinary motor 
gasoline, and fuel oil, at Szepingkai, 
Manchuria. A Chinese student making 
the report estimates the number of 
workers to be between 80,000 and 90,000, 
about 5,000 of whom are Japanese. Coal 
consumption is estimated at about 1,000 
tons a day, from pits at Sian, about 70 
kilometers southeast of Szepingkai. A 
standard-gage railway runs to the 
factory. 


Pervu’s 1943 Coa Exports 


Coal exports from Peru in 1943 aggre- 
gated 23,493 metric tons, ship’s bunkers 
accounting for 2,863 tons; 4,416 tons 
were exported to Uruguay; 15,709 tons 
to Argentina; and 504 tons to Chile. The 
hope for production of an additional 60,- 
000 tons for export in 1943 from Ancash 
anthracite fields failed to materialize. 

The annual output of 100,000 tons of 
coal from the Goyllarisquisga bitumi- 
nous property of the Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corporation is used for the pro- 
duction of coke in the company’s smelters 
and railway. 


Construction 


HOUSING PROJECTS, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Many of the building materials for- 
merly diverted to the war effort in 
British Columbia, Canada, now are being 
released for civilian use. Priority is 
being given to contractors for low-cost 
housing projects. 

The number and value of building per- 
mits issued by the city of Vancouver in 
February of this year were 410, valued at 
$825,000, compared with 248 valued at 
$283,090 in February 1943. 


BUILDING PROJECTS IN THE CANARY ISLANDS 


The Insular Corporation of Grand 
Canary Island has under execution and 
study important water-reservoir projects 
to bring under irrigation extensive tracts 
of unproductive land in the south of the 
island. During 1943 the retaining wall 
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Ten American Republics Sign To Support Farm 
Research Center 


Ten of the American republics have signed a convention at the Pan 
American Union in Washington to make the newly established Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences in Costa Rica a permanent 


The United States signed the convention as soon as it was opened in Janu- 
ary, and President Roosevelt has sent the document to the Senate for 


Other countries which have signed are Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Cuba, Ecuador, the Dominican Republic, Honduras, El] Salvador, and Guate- 
The convention remains open for signatures by other American 


Buildings and other facilities for a research and training center are being 
constructed on a large site at Turrialba, near San Jose, Costa Rica, con- 
tributed by the Costa Rican Government. 

Work in organizing the Institute began early in 1943 with initial funds 
provided by the United States through the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
The organizing work has been done under the direction 
of Dr. Earl N. Bressman, a valued contributor to the pages of FOREIGN 


The Institute has begun work in the improvement of quinine, rubber, 
fibers, tropical fruits and vegetables. 

Numerous agricultural experiment stations opened in Central and South 
America in recent years are expected to cooperate closely with the Institute. 
The Institute plans to function as a research center serving all the American 
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’ of the dam in Ayagaures ravine was com- 
pleted to a height of 32 meters; it will be 
40 meters in height when finished. The 
total cost of the project is estimated at 
5,000,000 pesetas, and the capacity is ex- 
pected to be approximately 2,000,000 cu- 
bic meters. The 11,000,000-peseta dam 
in Chira ravine is in the preliminary 
stages of construction; capacity will be 
roughly 5,000,000 cubic meters. Another 
project still under study is a dam in the 
ravine of Los Vicentes, close to Maspalo- 
mas, at a projected cost of 5,000,000 
pesetas. 

Construction of a college city in Las 
Palmas to house various centers of learn- 
ing has been proposed. The cost, es- 
timated at more than 7,000,000 pesetas, 
would be sustained by the Spanish Min- 
istry of Education. 

Slow progress was made in 1943 on the 
building to house the civil government 
on the Plaza de Leon y Castillo in Las 
Palmas. 

There was some private building and 
reconstruction in Las Palmas during 
1943, but the high cost of building ma- 
terials continued to be a detriment to 
more active building. 


CHILEAN CONSTRUCTION DEVELOPMENTS 


Construction activity in Valparaiso, 
Chile, remained at about the same level 
in February as in the preceding month; 
a gain of 200,060 pesos in the value of 
permits issued was reported. 

Vina del Mar, however, reported a 
decided decrease in the value of permits 
issued in February—from 691,069 pesos 
in January to 314.894. The number, like- 
wise, decreased from 54 to 12 in this 
period. 

The modern office of the Compafia 
Sud Americana de Vapores, which has 
been under construction for the past 2 
years, was completed on February 28, 





1944. Most of the office space of this 
7,000,000-peso building will be used for 
the personnel of the company. 

According to a communication received 
by the municipality of Concepcion from 
the Direccién de Obras Publicas, the 
city will probably receive about 1,500,000 
pesos during the current year for the 
installation of drains within the city. 

It was announced that the 200 houses 
of the Lorenzo Arenas housing project 
on the outskirts of Concepcion will 
shortly be completed. These houses, un- 
der construction by the Caja de la Habi- 
tacion Barata (a government housing 
bureau) are of wood, on cement founda- 
tions. These consist of double houses, 
each containing two or three rooms, and 
they will have a small porch. Garden 
space adjoins each house. 

The Diario Oficial of February 28, 1944. 
announced the legai recognition of a firm 
named Hosteria Lago Lanalhue, S. A., or- 
ganized for the purpose of constructing 
and operating a tourist hotel on Lake 

analhue, south of Concepcion. The 
firm is authorized to issue 12,000 shares 
at 100 pesos. 

On February 5 the Minister of Justice 
visited the area for the purpose of in- 
specting plans for and inaugurating work 
on the installation of a penal colony on 
the Island of Santa Maria, off Arauco 
Bay. It is planned to establish at the 
center of the island a penal colony for 
about 240 prisoners. The completed es- 
tablishment will contain an assembly 
hall, two dormitories, a dining hall, an 
electric plant, a bakery, a sick ward, a 
school, and workshops. Prisoners who 
will be used for all construction work 
involved have recently been transferred 
to the island. 


ACTIVITY IN BARRANQUILLA, COLOMBIA 


Building activity in Barranquilla, Co- 
lombia, continued to increase during the 
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month of March. Two factors giving 
rise to this progression are the abun. 
dance of ready capital and the avail. 
bility of certain building materials such 
as sanitary fixtures and cement. 

A number of small dwellings are now 
being constructed. Four new office 
buildings have been started according to 
reports, one of which will be occupied 
by the Banco de Bogota and another by 
the Banco de la Republica. Plans are 
also under way to build a large apart. 
ment house as soon as the necessary ma- 
terials are available. 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION, MEXICO 


The decline in private construction 
activity in Mexico which began in the 
month of February is attributed to high 
prices and dwindling stocks of building 
materials. 

Official statistics for new building per. 
mits as well as those of reconstruction 
for the Federal District are given in the 
following table. They cover the period 
from July through October 1943: 








New construction Reconstruction 


Month “| ae Bw 
Num- , Num- 
ber | Value | ber Value 


—~ wes, 


Pesos | Pesos 

39 | 524, 800 
829, 500 
534, 600 
517, 300 


July 235 | 2 

August $19 | 3, 511, 597 65 
Septem ber 345 | 3 | 
October 281 | 2,644,615 | 56 





CONSTRUCTION IN THE U.S.S. R. 


During 1941 and 1942 more than 191],- 
000,000 rubles were expended in con- 
struction work and for the installation 
of equipment in all branches of industry 
in Krigizia, Russia, states the Russian 
press. 

Construction of a housing settlement 
for its workers is being undertaken by a 
Russian oil trust. The project will con- 
sist of 50 houses, each containing three 
large apartments; the total floor space is 
reported to be 10,000 square meters. 


BUILDING PERMITS, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


While building permits issued in Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, were valued at 1,408,- 
869 pesos in February 1944—an increase 
of about 400,000 pesos compared with 
either January 1944 or February 1943— 
this sudden jump is judged to be only the 
regular seasonal gain rather than a per- 
manent upswing. The above figures in- 
clude renovation as well as new con- 
struction. 

Annual statistics for all of 1943 were 
below the 1942 figures, and the 1942 fig- 
ures were almost 10,000 pesos below 1941. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


INCREASED SALES OF ELECTRICAL POWER, 
BRAZIL 


Telephone services and sales of elec- 
trical power in Rio de Janiero, Santos, 
and Sao Paulo, by the Brazilian Trac- 
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tion, Light & Power Co., Ltd., more than 
doubled during the 10-year period which 
ended with 1942, reports an official 
Brazilian publication. 


ELECTRIC-POWER SUPPLY FOR CHUNGKING, 
CHINA 


Electrical energy for industry and 
lighting in Chungking, China, is supplied 
py the Chungking Power Co., which op- 
erates three interconnected power plants. 
Generating equipment consists of two 
steam-powered turbo-generators of 4,500 
kw. capacity each and two of 1,000 kw. 
capacity each, all of British make. In 
addition, the company purchases 1,400 
kw. of power from Chinese military ar- 
senals, giving it a capacity of 12,400 kw. 
out of a total production of about 20,000 
kw. of electric power in the Chungking 
area. 

However, this equipment was installed 
at a time when the population of Chung- 
king was only about 300,000, industrial 
development was negligible, and there 
was no reason to anticipate any sub- 
stantial increase in either population or 
industry. With a population now esti- 
mated at slightly less than 1,000,000 and 
with considerable industrial develop- 
ment, demand for power greatly exceeds 
the supply. In most sections of the city 
energy for lighting is cut off every fifth 
night and voltage has been reduced from 
a normal of 5,200 volts to about 4,200 
volts during the peak period from 6:00 
p.m. to 10:00 or 10:30 p. m. Domestic 
consumers who should receive current 
at the rate of 220 volts are now receiving 
voltage varying from 110 to 160, thus 
making reading after dark almost im- 
possible. 

As soon as importation of heavy ma- 
chinery is possible, the company plans 
to install completely new generating 
equipment with a capacity of 30,000 kw. 
The National Resources Commission also 
is working on post-war plans for the de- 
velopment of a 100,000 hp. hydroelectric 
power plant on the Tatu River in western 
Szechwan, about 200 miles from Chung- 
king. It is estimated that as much as 
1,000,000 hp. could be developed there. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


Costa RIcaAN COFFEE CROP 


The Costa Rican coffee crop of 1942-43 
(October 1 to September 30) totaled 26,- 
152,320 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) as compared with 24,618,912 kil- 
ograms for the previous season and 21,- 
504,000 kilograms for 1940-41. 

Although exports have declined some- 
what in the past 2 years as a result of the 
scarcity of shipping space, they have been 
in excess of the 311,736 bags exported in 
the 1939-40 season. It is predicted that 
with an improvement in the shipping sit- 
uation, exports will substantially increase 
in the present season. 


BRAZILIAN COFFEE SITUATION 


The Departamento Nacional do Café of 
Brazil, reports that from 1931 to Febru- 
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ary 29, 1944, 78,107920 bags of coffee were 
destroyed. 

Stocks of coffee at principal Brazilian 
ports on February 29, 1944, totaled 4,- 
005,488 bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 1,951,113 bags on February 
28, 1943. 

Exports of coffee from Brazil during 
January 1944 totaled 1,293,662 bags and 
in February 1944 901,969 bags, compared 
with 768,118 bags in February 1943, ac- 
cording to the Departamento Nacional do 
Café, 


BRAZILIAN COCOA CROP 


The Cocoa Institute of Bahia, Brazil, 
continues to report that the total 1943-44 
cocoa crop is expected to be between 1,- 
700,000 and 1,800,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each. 

Arrivals of cocoa at the port of Bahia 
during February 1944 totaled 144,441 bags 
as compared with 118,313 bags in the cor- 
responding month of 1943. 

Stocks of cocoa at the port of Bahia at 
the end of February 1944 totaled 62,838 
bags as against 399,610 bags at the end of 
February 1943. 


GUATEMALAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


The value of coffee shipments from 
Guatemala in 1943 amounted to 13,732,- 
006 quetzales, a slight gain over the 
value of 13,636,670 quetzales in the previ- 
ous year. 


Dairy Products 
CANADIAN Rep Cross REQUIREMENTS 


Approximately 5,200,000 pounds of 
butter, 5,200,000 pounds of dry whole 
milk, and 1,300,000 pounds of cheese are 
required annually by the Canadian Red 
Cross for shipments to prisoners of war. 
Parcels are going forward at the rate of 
100,000 a week, and this rate is expected 
to increase. Each parcel includes 1 
pound of butter, 1 pound of dry whole 
milk, and one-quarter pound of cheese. 


CUBAN DAIRY PRODUCTION 


The present demand for fresh milk 
and dairy products in Cuba is probably 
the greatest on record. ‘The Cuban 
people have become increasingly accus- 
tomed to the use of dairy products in 
the past decade, and the present excep- 
tionally great purchasing power results 
in consumption by more people and in 
larger quantities than ever before. 

Production of canned milk in Cuba 
(about 90 percent condensed and 10 per- 
cent evaporated) averaged 72,000 cases 
(48 14-ounce tins) per month in 1943, 
and was about equal to consumption. 
Stocks on January 1, 1944, were approx- 
imately 115,000 cases. However, pro- 
duction in the first quarter of 1944 was 
considerably below this average, and it 
is expected that all reserve and essential 
stocks will be exhausted soon. 

The only dried milk made in Cuba is 
a small quantity of roller-process dried 
skim milk. Production in 1943 was a 
record high—approximately 360,000 
pounds. Present demand in Cuba would 
absorb five times the current production, 
which accounts for a tight market and a 
high wholesale price of 24 cents per 
pound, 
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Manufacture of butter in Cuba in 1943 
was below normal—aproximately 4,500,- 
000 pounds. Stocks carried into the 
1944 dry season are believed to have 
been slightly below the normal figure 
of 750,000 pounds. Demand for butter 
is exceptionally great, and although man- 
ufacture has declined seasonally less 
than other dairy products, reserve stocks 
are nearing exhaustion. 

Between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 pounds 
of commercial-quality cheese were man- 
ufactured in 1943. The types were Pata- 
gras (Gouda), soft white cream, Gruyere 
(Swiss), and processed. Cheddar pro- 
duction was negligible except for utiliza- 
tion in making processed cheese. In ad- 
dition to commercial types, farm manu- 
facture of white “Criollo” cheese was 
large throughout 1943—apparently about 
equal to the quantity manufactured in 
commercial plants. March production 
was seasonally low, but stocks from 1943 
were still on hand to supplement current 
output. 

Present prospects are that dairy pro- 
duction in 1944 will be short of meeting 
the exceptional demand developing from 
Cuban prosperity. There does not ap- 
pear to be any possibility of exporting 
any dairy products from Cuba in 1944, 
with the exception of a small quantity 
of low-grade processed cheese. 


SouTH AFRICAN BUTTER AND CHEESE 
PRODUCTION 


The Union of South Africa’s produc- 
tion of butter and cheese has increased 
in recent months and now exceeds con- 
sumption, according to figures issued by 
the Office of Census and Statistics in 
Pretoria and published in the foreign 
press. 

In December 1943, South African but- 
ter output totaled 6,075,051 pounds, an 
increase of 837,632 pounds as compared 
with the corresponding month a year ago. 
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Cashew’s Many Uses 


Although best known when roasted and salted, the cashew nut is also used 
in confections. It yields a valuable culinary oil, similar to olive oil, and its 
— is applied in native countries to cuts and abrasions much as we use 
iodine. 

The natives of tropical countries do not always value the cashew tree so 
highly for its nuts as for other contributions to their welfare, says a recent 
article in the magazine “Agriculture in the Americas” (U. S. Department of 
Agriculture). In Guatemala and Brazil, particularly, the cashew apple is 
more prized. This is the pear-shaped swelling of the stalk to which the 
nut, the real fruit, is appended. This enlargement has firm white flesh, a 
pleasant acid taste, and is said to possess medicinal properties, especially 
beneficial to those afflicted with scurvy. 

Cashew leaves, when broken into bits, serve as a dentifrice that is claimed 
to preserve teeth to a ripe, old age. For fuel the tree offers shells of the nuts 
and wood for charcoal—the poor man’s source of heat and warmth in many 
lands. Oil from the nutshells makes a powerful insect repellent, a preserva- 
tive for fish nets, and a lubricant for cart wheels. 

The bark of the tree, sometimes employed for tanning purposes, exudes a 
gummy substance that is substituted for gum arabic and is used in mucilage 
and varnishes. The sap or juice obtained from an incision in the tree turns 
dark upon exposure to air, providing an indelible ink, and native workmen 
utilize it as a flux for soldering metals. 

Re or the tree offers valuable timber for furniture, packing cases, and 
ats. 

Perhaps the poet did not have the cashew in mind when he said “only God 
can make a tree,” but it is certainly a godsend to the poorer natives of 
tropical countries. One writer declares, however, that the cashew is truly 
appreciated only in Brazil, its native land, where it furnishes “food and 
household remedies to the poor, a refreshing beverage to the sick, a sweet- 
meat for tables richly served, and resin and good timber for industrial uses.” 

Since that statement was made Brazil has also awakened to the value 
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Butter held in stock in the Union 
at the end of December 1943 totaled 
3,707,130 pounds, a gain of 1,715,725 
pounds over December 31, 1942. 

Production of cheese in December 
1943 totaled 2,134,787 pounds or 78,381 
pounds more than the output in the cor- 
responding month of 1942. 

At the end of 1943 stocks of cheese 
totaled 3,615,329 pounds, an increase of 
230,649 pounds over the quantity held in 
stock at the end of the preceding year. 


Fish and Products 


BELGIAN CONGO FISHERIES 


The development of the Belgian Congo 
fisheries, which was started 4 years ago, 
is making satisfactory progress, espe- 
cially in the lake region in Stanleyville 
and Costermansville Provinces, accord- 
ing to thégforeign press. 

The production of dried fish in the 
Province of Stanleyville reached a total 
of 1,051 tons in 1941 and 1,104 tons in 
1942. In addition, 556 tons of fresh fish 
were sold in 1942. In 1941, the native 
fisheries of Elizabethville Province pro- 
duced 1,480 tons of smoked or salted fish 
and 1,230 tons of fresh fish. 

Fisheries for supplying the troops were 
set up by the Government in 1941 at 
Mushie, on the Kasai River. Fish is pur- 
chased from the natives and then dried or 
salted. In 1941, purchases of 348 tons of 
fresh fish yielded 150 tons of dried and 
salted fish. In 1942, 255 tons of fresh 
fish were bought, and 107 tons of cured 
fish were produced from it. Shortage 
of workers is reported to have caused the 
Cecline in the 1942 output. 


Fruits and Nuts 


CANADIAN APPLE-CROP PROSPECTS 


Canadian commercial production of 
apples in 1944 may total 15,000,000 bush- 
els, or more than 2,000,000 bushels above 
the 1943 crop. 

The British Food Mission has tenta- 
tively intimated that it would require 
four or five times as many fresh apples 
as they received from the 1943 crop if: 
(a) supplies are abundant, (b) ocean 
shipping is available and (c) Canadian 
packages, packing, and inland trans- 
portation are adequate. 


New ZEALAND FRUIT CROPS 


Because of weather conditions, indi- 
cations were that the New Zealand fruit 
crops for 1943-44 would be below ex- 
pectations, and that the demand might 
exceed the supply even though exports 
were negligible as a result of the lack 
of shipping space. 

The 1943-44 apple crop was estimated 
at 1,950,000 cases, as compared with 
2,026,000 cases in 1942-43. The current 
pear crop was estimated at 225,000 cases 
as against 235,000 cases in 1942-43. 

Disposal of the 1942-43 crop, according 
to figures compiled by the Internal Mar- 
keting Division, was as follows: Civilian 
market, 1,573,000 cases of apples and 
210,000 cases of pears; armed forces, 
263,000 cases of apples and 34,000 cases 
of pears; and schools, 91,000 cases of 
apples. 


SPANISH ALMOND AND FILBERT CROPS 


The prospective 1944 yield of shelled 
almonds in the Spanish provinces of 
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Malaga, Granada, and Almeria, is estj- 
mated at 6,000,000 kilograms (1 kilo. 
gram=2.2046 pounds) equally divided 
between Jordan and Valencia varieties, 
a gain of 1,500,000 kilograms, or 33% 
percent, over the 1943 crop. 

The carry-over from the 1942 and 1943 
crops is heavy. Estimates run as high 
as 15,000 metric tons, a good part of 
which is still in the shell. 

As a result of subzero weather and 
heavy snowfall in February in the al- 
mond-growing areas of Catalonia, Spain, 
estimates place the almond crop in the 
Tarragona district at 50 percent below 
normal and in the more southern areas 
at from 10 to 20 percent below normal, 

Since November 1943 there have been 
no shipments of almonds to the United 
States. Exports to European neutrals 
are small. The only market of any con- 
sequence is Switzerland, to which ex- 
ports of almonds and filberts have 
recently averaged 50 metric tons weekly, 
Some small lots have been shipped to 
Sweden and the Argentine, and Den- 
mark and Slovakia also have obtained 
small quantities on a barter basis. 

Stocks of almonds have been ac- 
cumulating from last year’s good harvest. 
No accurate statistics are available, but 
the trade estimates Spain’s stocks at ap- 
proximately 30,000 metric tons, shelled. 

The filbert crop has not suffered from 
the severe frost. Trade sources estimate 
filbert stocks at 5,000 tons, shelled weight, 

The market for almonds as well as 
filberts is dull because of the inability to 
ship and the suspension of oil extraction 
for domestic consumption when the olive 
crop appeared on the market. 


Grain and Products 
MEXICAN WHEAT CROP 


The Mexican 1942-43 wheat crop is es- 
timated at approximately 430,000 metric 
tons as compared with 434,000 tons in 
the preceding year. 

Weather conditions in the northern 
States, which account for about one- 
third of the total production of wheat, 
are reported as ideal. In the State of 
Coahuila, the largest producing State 
in the north, estimates of the crop have 
been placed at approximately 83,000 tons 
from 97,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres) as against 81,000 tons from 104,000 
hectares in the 1941-42 season. 


PERUVIAN RICE Crop 


The first estimate of the Peruvian 1944 
rice crop placed production of clean 
(milled) rice at 83,879 metric tons, as 
compared with an estimated yield of 
82,500 tons in 1943, according to the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

As average annual consumption of rice 
in Peru during the years 1940 to 1943 is 
estimated at 87,750 metric tons, it is 
apparent that the 1944 crop is approxi- 
mately 5 percent below estimated annual 
requirements. 


SoutH AFRICAN CORN CROP 


Corn, which is South Africa’s princi- 
pal food grain, was in plentiful supply 
throughout the last 9 months of 1943, 
and there was a carry-over of approxi- 
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mately 3,000,000 bags of 200 pounds each 
for 1944. 

Early estimates of the 1943-44 corn 
crop are between 18,000,000 and 20,000,- 
000 bags. 


EGYPTIAN CROPS 


Final official estimates of the Egyptian 
1943 corn, millet, and rice crops show a 
general reduction in the average yield 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


per acre because of the shortage of 
fertilizers. 

Corn, millet, and rice crops showed a 
decrease of approximately 5, 20, and 27 
percent, respectively, compared with 
1942.* 

Official acreage and production figures 
in 1942 and 1943 and the average for the 
period 1938-42 for the three crops are 
shown in the following table: 





Cultivated area | 


Item 


Average 

1938-43 

Feddans 

Maize , 1, 619, 269 
CE Scie 5 a celons cunts iv 485, 673 
Rice. manips enna nea n enna eee eene 530, 653 




















Production 
1942 1943 Average 1942 1943 
-, —— 1938-43 : 
Feddans' Feddans Ardebs Ardebs ? Ardebs 
1, 983, 077 1, 950, 597 | 10, 512,000 | 10, 369, 000 9, 836, 000 
823, 684 729, 106 4, 131, 000 6, 886, 000 5, 524, 000 
672, 894 642, 121 3 806, 000 3 995, 000 3725, 000 

















1 One feddan= 1.038 acres. 


Meat and Products 


URUGUAYAN CATTLE AND SHEEP SITUATION 


Exports of meat products from Uru- 
guay were heavy in 1943, but it now ap- 
pears that 1944 exports of that product 
will be materially less as a result of im- 
proved pasturage. The drought of a 
year ago depleted the herds, and in- 
creased slaughterings made more meat 
available for export. 

Prices for cattle are advancing to new 
high levels because the demand exceeds 
the supply, and because of the improved 
pasturage breeders are replenishing their 
herds instead of putting them on the 
market. 

During February cattle receipts at the 
Tablada were 43,571 as compared with 
43,070 for January and 164,194 in Feb- 
ruary 1943. The average price was 17.2 
centesimos per kilogram (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds) live weight as compared 
with 16.1 for January and only 12.1 a 
year ago. The average weight of the 
cattle this year was 430 kilograms com- 
pared with 290 a year ago. 

The drought did not affect sheep to the 
same degree as cattle. Sheep receipts, 
including those by the Frigorifico Anglo, 
for February were 172,024, as compared 
with 214,031 for January and 94,182 a 
year ago. Prices advanced sharply, the 
averages being 12.3 centesimos per kilo- 
gram, as compared with 10.2 for January. 


Sugars and Products 
ARGENTINE HONEY PRODUCTION 


The production of honey in Argentina 
has increased to a marked degree in the 
past few years, according to recently pub- 
lished statistics of the Argentine De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Argentina’s honey output totaled 6,299 
metric tons in 1942 as compared with 
5,306 tons in 1941 and 4,262 tons in 1939. 

Between 1937 and 1942 bee colonies 
registered a gain of 31.1 percent, or from 
284,404 to 372,930. 

Exports of honey in 1942 amounted to 
998.3 metric tons, as against 80.3 tons in 
1941. Switzerland and the United States 
were Argentina’s principal markets for 
honey, followed by Portugal and the 
United Kingdom. During 1943, exports 


2 One ardeb=140 kilograms. 


3In daribas. One dariba=945 kilograms. 


of honey totaled 583 tons, valued at 
$145,773. 


GUATEMALAN, SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Refined-sugar production in the Re- 
public of Guatemala in the 1942-43 crop 
year (December 1, 1942 to November 30, 
1943) totaled approximately 22,000 short 
tons, as compared with approximately 
23,000 tons in the 1941-42 season. 

As of December 31, 1943, stocks of re- 
fined sugar in Guatemala totaled 2,334 
tons. 

Domestic consumption in the calendar 
year 1943 is placed at 21,000 tons, as 
against 17,000 tons in the preceding year. 

In addition to the sugar factories there 
are 14,000 producers of panela (crude 
brown sugar) in Guatemala, cultivating 
approximately 35,000 acres of sugarcane. 

In the 1942-43 season approximately 
32,000 short tons of panela were pro- 
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duced as against 55,000 tons in the 1941- 
42 crop year. 

Sales of panela for domestic consump- 
tion in the 1942-43 crop year were re- 
ported at 30,740 tons by the Oficina Cen- 
tral de Paneleros, the production and 
consumption control office for the com- 
modity. 


Vegetables and Products 
ONION-SEED CULTIVATION, CANARY ISLANDS 


Exports of onion seed to the United 
States from the Tenerife district of the 
Canary Islands in 1943 were valued at 
$409,930, an increase of 59 percent in 
volume and 152 percent in value com- 
pared with the preceding year. 

For the 5-year period 1939-43, annual 
exports averaged 136,463 pounds valued 
at $156,578. 

Last year’s high prices encouraged 
onion-seed planters in the Tenerife dis- 
trict to continue cultivation of the crop 
on as large a scale as practicable. Ac- 
cording to unofficial sources approxi- 
mately 1,600,000 pounds of bulbs have 
been planted from the 1944 crop which 
under normal conditions should yield at 
least 200,000 pounds of seed. Conditions, 
however, have been abnormal in two 
respects—a shortage of fertilizer and 
water. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufacturers 
SITUATION IN HUNGARY 


New leather for machine belts will ke 
furnished to Hungarian factories on con- 
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ment of Agriculture officials. 


all of which are grown in Mexico. 
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Mexico Plans To Improve Marketing for Citrus-Fruit 
Industry 


Mexico has projected large-scale plans to improve its important citrus 
industry, says Salvador Sanchez Colin, Mexican citrus expert, who has com- 
pleted an extensive trip in the United States as a guest of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, Washington. 

Senor Sanchez Colin spent 4 months studying production and marketing 
of citrus fruits in Florida, California, and Arizona. His trip was arranged 
by the training division of the Institute, which is an agency of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

In an interview before returning to Mexico, SeMor Sanchez Colin said that, 
while Mexico has been producing great acreages of oranges for many years, 
the country has had few marketing regulations. He explained that an 
immediate problem will be to launch post-war marketing plans and attempt 


“At present Mexico can consume all the fruit she produces,” he said. “Now 
we are increasing the acreage of grapefruit. But we want to be careful to 


Senor Sanchez Colin visited leading fruit growers’ associations of the 
United States, talked with officials, visited packing houses, and studied fruit- 
inspection services. He received the cooperation of United States Depart- 


In California Sefor Sanchez Colin spent some time in the rich San Joaquin 
Valley, where he observed the production of essential oils, citric,acid, cattle 
feed, and pectin from citrus fruits. He talked with specialists on new experi- 
ments with tropical fruits, such as avocados, papayas, mangoes, and zapotes, 


The Mexican fruit specialist calls himself a “ranchero.” He was born of 
farmer parents, studied horticulture at the National University, and since 
1935 has been connected with the Mexican Department of Agriculture. 
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dition that recovered leather be used in 
a proportion of at least 75 percent in 
making new belts, states the Hungarian 
press. 

During February 1944, dealers in foot- 
wear were authorized to sell 60,000 pairs 
of leather-soled shoes against ration 
cards; however, only 20,000 pairs were 
distributed. It was announced that the 
40,000 unused cards would be valid 
against future deliveries. 


Output OF ARMY FOOTWEAR, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


It has been estimated that 2,250,000 
pairs of military footwear will be needed 
by the Union of South Africa and Allied 
forces in 1944. Monthly output of Army 
footwear is approximately 180,000 pairs. 


SUBSTITUTE LEATHER PARCHMENT USED 
In U. K. 


A substitute leather parchment, suit- 
able for the manufacture of miners’ caps 
and for the repair of leather gloves and 
coats, has been developed from processed 
cows’ bladders, states the British press. 
The material is obtainable in colors of 
green, gray, and brown. 


Hides and Skins 


PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Production of cattlehides, sheepskins 
and goatskins in Peru during January 
1944 has been estimated at 165,000 pieces. 
Approximately 100,000 were sheepskins, 
45,000 were goatskins and kidskins, and 
20,000 were cattlehides. 


Livestock 


INCREASED LIVESTOCK POPULATION, 
AUSTRALIA 


Because of the war, the number of 
Australian farmers has been reduced by 
20 percent, but, regardless of that, live- 
stock flocks and herds are larger than 
ever before, says the foreign press. 





FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


At the beginning of 1942 the number 
of sheep was the highest ever recorded, 
and in March 1943 it was almost as 
high—124,615,000 head, an increase of 
12.2 percent since 1939. 

Cattle increased by more than 1,000,- 
000, 8.9 percent, since 1939. Beef cattle, 
numbering 9,000,000, showed the great- 
est increase, whereas dairy herds re- 
mained at their pre-war figure, 5,000,000. 

The war has created an incentive to 
the raising of pigs, the number in 1943 
reaching 1,563,000 head, an increase of 
407,000, or 35 percent, over the pre-war 
level. Requirements of the Allied forces 
are making heavy demands on the in- 
dustry. 


EGYPTIAN LIVESTOCK CENSUS 


The Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture 
recently issued a report upon the census 
of livestock taken in Egypt in June 1943. 
These data and figures on the November 
1941 census of livestock are shown in 
the table following: 





- November June 
Kind 1941 | 1943 
Number Number 

Cattle 991, 233 1, 202, 284 
Horses 30, 840 | 30, 896 
Sheep if ; 1,241,964 | 1,423,772 
eee ‘als 912,760 | 1,001,124 
Mules / tt 11, 883 12, 225 
Goats : ed 671, 260 759, 794 
Camels ‘ : 146, 032 174, 054 
ee siarde chek eh 778, 040 826, 796 


ES = . 21, 044 | 30, 950 





Lumber and 
Products 


UTILIZATION OF AUSTRALIA’S TIMBER 
RESOURCES 


The Department of Industrial Develop- 
ment of Western Australia has been in- 
terested in the establishment of indus- 
tries using local timber resources as raw 
material, 

The erection of a wood-distillation 
plant to operate in connection with the 
blast furnace of the pig-iron plant at 
Wundowie, near Perth, has been recom- 
mended as a Government enterprise. 
The plant will supply the necessary 
charcoal fuel and will have a daily ca- 
pacity of 60 cords of wood, from which 
27 tons of charcoal per day will be pro- 
duced. 

The distillation products will be treated 
of obtain glacial acetic acid and wood 
naphtha. Production of quantities of 
these materials is expected to lead to 
the development of a number of sub- 
sidiary industries. 


LUMBER CuT OF NEW BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA 


New Brunswick’s lumber cut for the 
1944 season is expected to total 280,000,- 
000 board feet, compared with approxi- 
mately 310,000,000 in 1943, a Canadian 
lumber journal says. 

If present weather conditions con- 
tinue, the decline in output, attributed 
chiefly to labor shortages and a late 
start, probably will not exceed 10 percent, 
it is said. The lowered production is 
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distributed rather generally over the 
various lumbering sections of the 
Province. 


CANADIAN LUMBER-MANUFACTURING 
PLANTS 


The industrial group in Canada in- 
cluding planing mills and sash and door 
factories comprised 857 plants in 1942, 
an increase of 52 over the preceding 
year, reports a Canadian lumber journal. 
Quebec was first with 394, and Ontario 
second with 266. 

Production in 1942 increased by 
$10,000,000, the value of the output being 
$58,603,018. The cost of the materials 
used was $32,584,180. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


British Columbia’s log scale for 1943 
amounted to 2,848,957,979 board feet, 
compared with 3,014,487,730 feet in 1942, 
a decrease of about 5 percent. 

Because of exceptionally good logging 
weather, the cut during the first 2 months 
of 1944, totalling 295,442,527 feet, is ap- 
proximately 30 percent greater than for 
the corresponding months in 1943. Log 
stocks are reported at approximately 
152,000,000 feet at the end of February, 
compared with 112,000,000 feet in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Although some restrictions on domes- 
tic purchases of lumber have been re- 
laxed, the bulk of production probably 
will continue to go to export markets, 


LUMBER OPERATIONS ACTIVE IN MExIco 


Lumber operations in the Durango, 
Mexico, area were on an active scale, with 
all mills on a full 8-hour schedule, states 
a March report. Demand was strong 
and prices high. 

Lack of transportation continued to be 
a problem for the industry. 


OUTPUT OF RAILWAY TIES IN U. K. 


A large increase in the output of rail- 
way sleepers (ties) in the United King- 
dom has been urged by the Home Timber 
Production Department throughout 1944 
to meet heavy demands from the railways 
and Government departments, the Brit- 
ish press reports. 

Main-line and substandard sleepers 
may be produced in both softwoods and 
hardwoods. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


MANUFACTURE IN ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s machinery industry has 
demonstrated its ability to meet emer- 
gencies by producing, despite current 
shortages of materials, relatively compli- 
cated machinery, such as wire-drawing 
machinery, lathes, presses, and other ma- 
chine tools, as well as an increasing va- 
riety of replacement parts for industrial 
machinery. 


PURCHASE OF FARM MACHINERY, BRITISH 
GUIANA 


The government of British Guiana is 
planning to machanize the cultivation of 
12,000 acres of rice fields about 40 miles 
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north of Georgetown. It has purchased 
90 tractors, 20 tractor-drawn plows and 
narrows, 20 reaper-binders, 20 threshers, 
and 20 stationary machines for driving 
threshers. All this machinery, except 
the reaping machines and stationary 
engines was received in 1943 and the 
remainder is expected to arrive before 
the spring harvest in May. 

Since the preparatory work on this 
plot of ground was not completed when 
the machinery arrived, the Government 
hired out threshers and other machinery 
to individual farmers for harvesting their 
1943 autumn crop. This experiment met 
with success, and already farmers have 
applied to rent various machines for the 
1944 crop. 


Easy PURCHASING OF FARM MACHINERY, 
Nova ScorTra, CANADA 


Cooperative organizations purchasing 
farm machinery in the Province of Nova 
Scotia, Canada, are being given financial 
assistance by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. Eligibles include only agricul- 
tural societies, established cooperatives, 
and farmers’ associations. An arrange- 
ment has been made whereby the co- 
operative organization pays one-third of 
the purchase price of the farm ma- 
chinery in cash to the equipment firm 
before delivery; one-third (not to exceed 
$600) is paid by the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and the remaining 
one-third is paid on the installment plan 
by the cooperative. It is thought that 
such a plan will enable farmers to 
mechanize their farming without the 
prohibitive costs of buying and main- 
taining machinery. 


AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT IN RUMANIA 


Rumania possesses at present 10,000 
tractors, as well as a considerable num- 
ber of other agricultural implements, 
says the Nazi-controlled press. Report- 
edly large imports were effected in 1942 
and 1943. 

Domestic production of the simpler 
types of agricultural equipment for the 
last 3 years is given in the following 
table: 


Rumanian Production of Agricultural 
Implements 





Implement 1941 | 1942 | 1943 


Tons Tons Tons 
Hoes. _. _...|1, 000, 000 |1,950, 000 | 1, 700, 000 
Grain shovels 200,000 | 244, 000 214, 000 
Forks (for digging) 500, 000 | 600, 000 400, 000 
ie 12, 000 9, 000 10, 000 
Harrows.... - 8, 000 | 12, 000 12, 000 
Hoeing machines. --. 6, 000 10, 000 8, 000 
peewemeres.............| er 1, 200 1, 200 

| 











Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


SUBSTITUTE FOR QUININE PRODUCED 
IN U. K. 


Immense supplies of mepacrine (quin- 
acrine hydrochloride) and pamaquin 
(pamaquin naphthoate), synthetic sub- 
Stitutes for quinine, are being produced 
by British chemical manufacturers for 
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the armed services, the British trade 
press reports. Mepacrine is reported to 
be as potent as quinine, if not more so. 
It possesses a specific action on all varie- 
ties of the malarial parasite, therefore 
is useful in the treatment of acute at- 
tacks of malaria. Pamaquin follows 
either quinine or mepacrine as a treat- 
ment for malignant malaria, being 
uniquely effective during the treatment 
period following control of the fever. 

Thousands of canaries have been used 
by research workers in experimenting 
with mepacrine, it is reported. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Resins 


FINNISH PLANT TO PRODUCE ROSIN 


Colophony (rosin) will be produced in 
Finland by Pihkatuote O. Y. at Savon- 
linna (Nyslott), a European chemical 
publication reports. 

It will replace the product formerly 
imported for use in the paper industry. 


RESINS FOR CLEAR-SIGHT WINDOW PANES, 
GERMANY 


Clear-sight panes for aircraft and 
automobiles have been made in Germany 
from vinyl polymerized resins or acrylic 
resins, says a German technical publica- 
tion. 

A layer of metal, such as gold, silver, 
platinum, tungsten, tantal, or molyb- 
denum, serves as a conductor and is ap- 
plied by spraying. This layer, about 
0.001 millimeters thick, forms a resistance 
in an electrical circuit and makes pos- 
sible a clear sight. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NAVAL STORES REGULATED 
IN U. K. 


Priority requirements in the United 
Kingdom continue to govern the dis- 
tribution of turpentine and rosin sup- 
plies, says a British trade publication. 
The demand from official sources for the 
products of the paint and other indus- 
tries consuming these materials remains 
steady. 

Consumption of naval stores by non- 
priority users is still on a greatly re- 
stricted basis, however, and there is little 
prospect of any immediate change in the 
present stringent regulations, it is said. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


PERUVIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Although ore reserves of mercury in 
Santa Barbara mines in the Department 
of Huancavelica, Peru, are estimated at 
more than 1,000,000 tons, the mercury 
content averages only about 1.12 per- 
cent, which makes operation unprofitable 
except when prices are high. 

Production at the Chonta mine in the 
Province of Dos de Mayo apparently has 
been curtailed because of metallurgical 
and transportation difficulties. Small- 
scale production at this mine started late 
in 1943, and annual production of 1,000 
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to 1,500 flasks of 76.1 pounds was ex- 
pected. 

Some domestic production of mercury 
is used in Peruvian placer gold workings 
and “straight” gold mines. Exports in 
the first 11 months of 1943 aggregated 
10,117 kilograms. 

In Peru’s tungsten picture, production 
of 471 metric tons averaging 65 percent 
Wo: is reported for 1942 and about 500 
tons of 60 percent Wo; in 1943. Exports 
amounted to 337 tons in 1942 and 563 
tons of concentrates and ores in the first 
11 months of 1943, the latter figure ap- 
parently including stocks of 134 tons of 
concentrates that were held at the end 
of 1942. 

Tungsten deposits in Departments of 
La Libertad and Ancash were worked ex- 
tensively during World War I, exports in 
1916 having reached a peak of 523 metric 
tons, containing an average of 66 per- 
cent Wo:. Work was suspended after 
the war, but was resumed to meet the 
demand for tungsten for the armament 
— munitions industries of World War 

In the Pallasca area, Department of 
Ancash, wolframite and other tung- 
stenic ores found in quartz veins are 
mined by hand, delivered to the mouths 
of the adits by wheelbarrow, crushed to 
small grains by primitive methods, and 
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One company in Sweden is pro- 
ducing about 300 metric tons of 
Thiokol-A type synthetic rubber 
annually, the product being used 
for packing, insulation, hose, and 
soles. The basis for the rubber is 
ethylene-dichloride. 

A combination , Thiokol - Neo- 
prene, called “Telex,” is being pro- 
duced at Gilslaved by what is 
known as the Ehrensvard-Nilsson 
process. According to press state- 
ments, the factory at Gilslaved 
planned to produce 200 metric tons 
of this product annually—but very 
little has been heard of the project 
in recent months. 

A factory being built at Ljunga- 
verk for the manufacture of Neo- 
prene synthetic rubber will have 
annual capacity of 400 metric tons. 
The plant, which was due to go in- 
to operation early in the present 
year, will use the Svedberg process 
based on coke and limestone from 
which calcium carbide is obtained, 
which in turn yields acetylene. As- 
sisted by a catalyzer, monovinyl- 
acetylene is formed, which, when 
treated with hydrochloric acid, 
forms chloroprene. This is poly- 
merized to form Neoprene. Plans 
are under consideration to double 
the capacity of the plant still under 
construction and to erect an addi- 
tional plant with an annual ca- 
pacity of 800 metric tons—making 
total annual capacity 1,600 metric 
tons. 
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LEAKS 


CAUSE 
TROUBLE 


transported by llamas to the nearest 
water supply, about 2 kilometers distant, 
where it is concentrated by hand jigs. 
Power and compressor plants and a small 
gravity concentrator under construction 
at the property are nearly completed. 
Hand-production methods are also used 
in the deposits in Huancavelica and in 
the vicinity of Arequipa. 

Peruvian exports of molybdenum con- 
centrates in 1942 amounted to 397 metric 
tons, most of which came from the mine 
of Peru Molibdeno, S. A., located near 
Ricran, Department of Junin. Small- 
scale exploitation is being conducted in 
molybdenum properties in the district of 
Caujal, Province of Capatambo, Depart- 
ment of Lima. 

Peru was the world’s largest producer 
of vanadium prior to 1939, and output of 
vanadium metal in 1943 was estimated 
at 1,884,444 pounds. The main source 
is the Minasragra mine located at 16,500 
feet altitude, about 25 miles from Ricran, 
Department of Junin, on the Cerro de 
Pasco Railway. Exports were stepped 
up from 583 tons in 1937 to 1,254 tons in 
1940 and 3,194 tons in 1942. 

A new treatment and refinery plant, 
under construction, will be able to han- 
dle 200 tons of lower grade ore a day. 
The plant may not be finished until the 
end of 1944, as completion has been de- 
layed, awaiting deliveries of materials 
and equipment. 

Some 95 independent operators in 
Peru produce antimony ores and concen- 
trates, many using primitive methods in 
the absence of mechanical equipment, 
but the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corpora- 
tion is the leading producer. This com- 
pany produces metallic antimony in 95 
percent bars derived from the treatment 
of Cottrell dust and antimonial lead. 

About half the output of antimony is 
obtained from the Department of Puno, 
where large undeveloped deposits are re- 
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ported. Antimony mines are also found 
in departments of Lima, La Libertad, 
Huanuco, Ancash, Junin, and Huanca- 
velica, with no large tonnage in any one 
deposit. 

In addition to shipments in 1942 of 
2,521 tons of antimony ore to the United 
States and the United Kingdom, small 
quantities of refined bars and mixed bars 
containing antimony were shipped to 
Chile and Colombia. Larger quantities 
were licensed for shipment from Peru to 
other South American countries in 1943. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Aluminum, amounting to 5 tons daily, 
is being manufactured from domestic 
ores at the Svenska Aloxidverken at 
Sundsvall, Sweden, the foreign press 
reports. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


SULFUR PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


As a result of operations of the Com- 
panhia Azufrero del Norte, production of 
sulfur in Argentina in 1943 is estimated 
at eight times that of 1942. 


SITUATION IN CEYLON 


Shipments of graphite from Ceylon, 
totaling 548,644 hundredweight in 1942, 
decreased to 410,027 hundredweight in 
1943. 

The plumbago industry in Ceylon is 
reported to be operating on a profitable 
basis, despite reduced prices effective 
February 1, 1944, and the smaller margin 
of profit than was enjoyed in 1941 and 
1942. 


OUTPUT OF PERUVIAN MINES 


There are no productive tin mines in 
Peru, but cassiterite occurs in placer gold 
deposits. 

Peru’s small current output of tin is 
derived as a byproduct from flue dust and 
dross at La Oroya smelter and in lead 
bars shipped to the United States. Max- 
imum production, amounting to 175 tons, 
occurred in 1937. Production of 73, 48, 
and 22 tons are reported, respectively 
for 1940, 1941, and 1942. 

Mica is the most recently developed 
of Peru’s mineral resources. Production 
began in 1942 and exports consisted of 
4,793 gross kilograms, shipped to the 
United States for trimming. In addition 
to trimmed block mica, exp@riments in- 
dicate that mica splits and films can be 
successfully produced in substantial 
quantities in Peru. 

Mica is found in southern Peru in peg- 
matite dikes located in the Camana and 
Quilca districts. Transportation is dif- 
ficult because of the rugged country and 
a lack of roads. 

Production of arsenic trioxide was be- 
gun by the Cerro de Pasco Copper Cor- 
poration in Peru in 1943, and exports in 
the first 11 months of the year amounted 
to about 120 metric tons. This product 
is derived from operations of La Oroya 
smelter, with an estimated monthly out- 
put of 400tons. Because of the toxic na- 
ture of the product the item of containers 
presents a problem. 
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Bismuth production started in Peru in 
1932, and maximum output (402 metric 
tons of refined bismuth and 52,432 kilo. 
grams of bismuth in bismuth-lead bul- 
lion) was attained in 1937. Production 
in 1942 aggregated 373.9 tons of refineg 
metals and 16.9 tons in bismuth-leag 


bullion, compared with 1941 production’ 


of 277 tons of refined bismuth and 32] 
tons of lead bullion containing 178 tons 
of bismuth. About one-third of the 
world’s bismuth production in 1940 was 
supplied by Peru. 

In addition to bismuth-bearing ores, 
bismuth is produced in Peru from the 
flue dust of the Cottrell plant of La Oroyg 
smelter of the Cerro de Pasco Copper 
Corporation. The bismuth-bearing flue 
dust is added to the lead furnace charge 
of the Cottrell plant, producing a lead- 
bismuth bullion which is refined by the 
Betts electrolytic process, the precipitate 
from the Cottrell plant going to the bis- 
muth refinery, which has a daily capacity 
of 4,000 pounds. The refined product 
contains 99.99 percent bismuth. 

Bismuth-bearing ores are obtained 
principally from the San Gregoria silver 
mine near Cerro de Pasco; smaller quan- 
tities are obtained from lead-silver ores 
of the Colquijirca mine, from Cerro de 
Pasco mines, and from certain customs 
ores. 

Output of portland cement in Peru has 
increased from 66,340 barrels in 1925 to 
1,227,054 barrels in 1943. Cement was ex- 
ported from Peru for the first time in 
1942, when 1,350 metric tons were ex- 
ported, compared with 8,242 tons in 1943. 

Cement consumption has expanded to 
meet an increased demand for sewer 
pipes and for cement to be used in the 
construction of highway bridges and 
public and private buildings. A short- 
age of other building materials has also 
contributed to the increased demand for 
cement. 

From narrow beds on the sides of the 
extinct volcano of Tacora, Department 
of Tacna, in Peru, small quantities of 
sulfur are produced for local consump- 
tion and for export to Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile. 

The deposits are reached from Chilean 
territory, as there is no direct road to the 
mine in Peru. The product is derived 
by the simplest of hand methods from 
surface workings and short adits, anda 
sorted product known as “caliche” is de- 
livered to furnaces at Paucarany, which 
turns out high-grade sulfur. Trucks 
take this product to the La Paz-Arica 
railway, 15 miles distant, and the haul 
to Arica is made by rail. 

Sulfur exports from the Tacna de- 
posits in 1942 amounted to 889 tons and 
in the first 9 months of 1943 to 300 tons. 
Imports for agricultural purposes, for 
which domestic sulfur is not suited, 
amounted to 52 tons in 1942 and to 81 
tons in the first nine months of 1943. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR COTTONSEED 
PRODUCTS, BRAZIL 


The demand for cottonseed cake and 
meal has increased materially in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, during the past year. This 
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is attributed to the feed shortage caused 
py the drought last year and to the 
greater demand resulting from the in- 
creased number of cattle and work ani- 
mals. Cottonseed cake and meal were, 
apparently, the best inexpensive feed 
available. 

Last year 165,000 tons were allocated 
for agricultural purposes. Probably as 
much as 108,000 tons was used for fuel 
py factories in the State. Cottonseed 
cake and meal are available also for use 
as fertilizer. Distribution is in charge 
of the Division of Fiscalization and 
Classification of Agricultural Products 
of the State Secretariat of Agriculture. 


PaLM-OIL PRODUCTION, BELGIAN CONGO 


The Bapende territory of the Belgian 
Congo produced 7,000 tons of palm oil 
in 1943, says the foreign press. This is 
the best record achieved by any territory 
in the country. 


FLAXSEED FOR MARKETING, PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES, CANADA 


Some 14,740,000 bushels of flaxseed will 
be available for marketing during the 
present crop year in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, Canada, according to estimates of 
the Canadian Wheat Board. Flaxseed 
already marketed as of March 4, 1944, 
amounted to 13,870,000 bushels. 


InpIA’S OILSEED INDUSTRY 


Cottonseed prices at Bombay and Kar- 
achi, India, were generally upward dur- 
ing 1943. It has been estimated that 
consumption of cottonseed in Bombay 
during 1943 amounted to 54,000 long 
tons, but no estimate for Karachi has 
been given. 

Production from the 1943-44 crop is 
estimated at 587,380 long tons, compared 
with 542,143 tons in 1942-43. 

Estimated production of rape seed and 
mustard seed from India’s 1942-43 crop 
is 1,043,600 long tons. This figure is 
predicated on yields in about 95 percent 
of the area growing the crop. Practical- 
ly the entire output in the Calcutta area 
was consumed locally, and exports were 
negligible. While reports of stocks on 
hand at the end of the year are incom- 
plete, it is reported that 18,000 gallons of 
mustard oil were in Calcutta at the ends 
of December. 

No estimate has been made of produc- 
tion from the 1943-44 crop. 

India’s castor-bean acreage for the 
1943-44 crop was estimated to be 1,202,- 
000 acres, with yield of 109,000 long tons. 
Consumption of castor beans is believed 
to have increased in Madras Presidency 
from 42,000 tons to 44,000 tons during 
the year, and to have decreased in Bom- 
bay from 9,250 to 3,000 tons. No esti- 
mates on consumption in Calcutta are 
available, but exports from there in- 
creased. 

Stocks of castor seed in the interior 
in the Madras area were estimated by 
reliable sources to be 4,000 long tons at 
the end of 1943, compared with 3,000 tons 
at the end of 1942. Stocks at Calcutta 


were negligible, and those in the inte- - 


rior districts were estimated to be about 
2,000 tons. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Final estimates place. production from 
the 1943 linseed crop in India at about 
411,000 long tons, or a 14 percent increase 
over the 361,000 tons produced in the 
preceding year. 

The bulk of linseed imported into Cal- 
cutta from the districts during 1943 was 
crushed for oil. Exports were on a much 
lower scale than in 1942, but domestic 
consumption was higher. 

Stocks of linseed on hand in Bombay 
at the end of December 1943 were esti- 
mated to be 10,000 long tons (exclusive 
of stocks sold and awaiting shipment), 
compared with 25,000 tons on the cor- 
responding date in 1942. Stocks in Cal- 
cutta were estimated at less than 1,000 
tons and those in the interior at 50,000 
tons. 

While no authoritative estimate for 
all Indian consumption of peanut oil- 
cake is available, it is believed to have 
been more than the 1942 output of from 
1,800,000 to 2,000,000 long tons. 

About 250,000 tons of peanut oilcake 
were produced and consumed for ma- 
nurial purposes within the Madras Presi- 
dency during 1943, according to estimates 
of reliable trade sources. In Bombay 
city, consumption was estimated to be 
180,000 tons, but no estimate of consump- 
tion for the rest of the Bombay area is 
available. 

Peanut oil is reported to have become 
more popular with the public for edible 
purposes, largely taking the place of co- 
conut oil formerly imported from Ceylon. 

Total yield from the 1943-44 crop of 
sesame in India is estimated to be 441,000 
long tons, or a decrease from the final 
figure of 463,000 tons from the preceding 
year’s crop. Exports in 1943 also were 
reported low. 
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OILSEED PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
NICARAGUA 


Production of cottonseed has never 
been important in Nicaragua, and prior 
to 1936 little or none was exported from 
there. During the late 30’s several thou- 
sand tons were exported yearly to either 
Germany or Japan. Since 1941, Costa 
Rica has bought Nicaragua’s cottonseed. 

Exports in the near future are ex- 
pected to be negligible. The best out- 
look probably lies in the installation of 
cottonseed-pressing equipment and in 
supplying the local market with cotton- 
seed oil. 

Approximately 300 acres were under 
castor-bean cultivation in Nicaragua in 
1943. Production from the planting is 
estimated to be 156,000 pounds, or an 
average yield of 520 pounds per acre. 
Most of the crop will be pressed locally, 
yielding oil for the soap industry. 

Exports of castor-beans and oil from 
Nicaragua are small. During World War 
I, when larger area was probably under 
cultivation, exports were appreciably 
larger. 

Sesame, Nicaragua’s second most im- 
portant export crop, was cultivated in 
1943 on 19,000 acres of land, largely in 
the western lowlands of the country. 
Yield from the crop is estimated at from 
7,500,000 to 8,000,000 pounds. Of this 
amount some 300,000 pounds will be 
pressed and consumed locally as oil and 
some 200,000 pounds will be saved for 
seed. The remainder of the crop will 
be exported. In 1942 output from ap- 
proximately the same acreage was 8,975,- 
000 pounds, of which a record amount 
of some 8,474,000 pounds was exported. 

Sesame is a crop for which the soil 
of Nicaragua is particularly well suited. 
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Our Stake in Cuba’s Exports of Henequen 


Before the outbreak of the war in the Pacific, trade in Cuban henequen 
was not particularly important to the United States supply of cordage, says 
a recent article in the magazine “Agriculture in the Americas” (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture). Nevertheless, until 1937, when Germany started pur- 
chasing Cuban fiber, this country had taken practically all Cuba’s exports of 
henequen—both fiber and manufactured products. 
December 1941, despite the German buying, which was cut off in 1939, an 
average of nearly four-fifths of Cuba’s exports of henequen came to the 
United States as raw fiber or rope and twine. This amounted to about two- 
thirds of the volume of Cuba’s henequen crops during the period. Even in 
the record Cuban crop year of 1940, however, the volume of henequen and 
its products which Cuba shipped us was less than one-sixteenth of all raw 
vegetable fibers other than cotton which we imported that year. 

With the loss of Far Eastern sources, quantities of cordage and rope-mak- 
ing fibers which were considered small in pre-war days became of crucial 
importance. Thus the Cuban trade became vital to us, even while Mexico, 
which supplied six-sevenths of our imports of henequen and its products 
before the war, continued dominant in our supply. 

In 1940, the year of the bumper Cuban crop of 38,000,000 pounds of hene- 
quen, Cuba exported a total of over 34,000,000 pounds of the raw and manufac- 
In 1941, when the production was only 27,000,000 pounds, 
Cuba exported a total of about 24,000,000 pounds. This decline in exports 
reflected both the fall in production of henequen and domestic shortages in 
Cuba of normally imported products of other fibers. 
manufactures are often higher in the local Cuban markets than in export 


In 1940, 97 percent of Cuba’s total exports of raw and manufactured 
In 1941 that percentage dropped to 
This drop may be attributable to fiber shortages in other 
countries, which stimulated demand for the Cuban product. 


henequen came to the United States. 


For the 5 years ended 
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Prices for henequen 
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Production, which is done largely by 
hand and is not affected by fuel and rub- 
ber shortages, could be trebled, it is be- 
lieved, thus making Nicaragua a leading 
source of this oil-bearing seed crop. 


URUGUAY’S CULTIVATION OF OILSEED CROPS 


Although trade sources believe that it 
is too early to give accrate estimates on 
the production of sunflower seed in Uru- 
guay, their conjecture is that yield from 
the 1943-44 crop will be between 35,000 
and 40,000 metric tons. Area under cul- 
tivation is estimated to be 51,661 hectares 
or an increase of 86,3 percent over 27,- 
733 hectares under cultivation in the 
preceding year. 

No estimate relative to production of 
sunflower-seed oil is available. Yield 
from the 1942-43 crop was 7,362 metric 
tons. 

The area under peanut cultivation in 
Uruguay decreased from 7,084 hectares 
in 1942-43 to 4,650 hectares in 1943-44, 
according to latest available estimates 
of the Uruguayan Ministry of Livestock 
and Agriculture. The reasons suggested 
for the decrease are poor yield from 
the 1942-43 crop and low prices that pre- 
vailed at that time. 

Official estimates of production of pea- 
nuts are not available, but trade sources 
believe that output will not exceed 2,000 
to 3,000 metric tons. Yield from the 
preceding year’s crop was 1,776 tons, 
which did not meet domestic needs. 

Between 80 and 90 percent of Uru- 
guay’s peanut crop is used to produce 
peanut oil. Last year’s production of oil 
was 978 metric tons, but none was 
exported. 

About 300 metric tons of peanut oil 
cake was exported during 1943. 

Yield from the 1943-44 linseed crop 
in Uruguay is expected to be much higher 
than in the preceding year, owing to in- 
creased acreage under cultivation and 
to good weather conditions during most 
of the growing season. Last year the 
136,509 hectares planted to linseed 
yielded only 336 kilograms per hectare 
or a total of 45,932,566 kilograms, be- 
cause of the severe drought. This year 
the area under cultivation was 141,711 
hectares, or an increase of 3.6 percent. 
Government sources have estimated that 
production from the current crop will 
be 100,040,000 kilograms, or an increase 
of 117.8 percent over the preceding year’s 
production, but reliable trade sources be- 
lieve that it will be much higher than 
that. Excessive rains in January, when 
the crop was being harvested, caused 
from 20 to 30 percent of the seeds to be 
stained. However, it is not expected to 
lower market value of seeds too much, 
because stained and unstained seeds will 
be mixed. 

Domestic consumption is estimated to 
be about 15,500,000 kilograms, leaving 
from the estimated production some 84,- 
540,000 kilograms available for export. 
This will be more than double the amount 
exported in either 1942 or 1943. 

No estimate on production of linseed 
oil from the present crop is available. 
Export figures for January and February 
1944 combined are about three-fourths 
as high as total export figures for 1943. 
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Paints and 
Pigments 


NUMBER OF FACTORIES REDUCED IN POLAND 


The number of paint factories in 
Poland has been reduced from 30 to 8, a 
European chemical magazine says. 

This action probably has resulted from 
the program of “rationalization” inaugu- 
rated (by the Nazis) in the Polish chemi- 
cal and allied industries. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


Or DRILLING, ALBERTA PROVINCE, CANADA 


Vermilion field, in Alberta Province, 
Canada, had at the end of December 15 
producing wells, the foreign press re- 
ports. In addition there were 4 wells 
ready to produce, 6 standing cemented, 
and 2 dry holes, making a total of-27 
wells drilled. 

Since last summer when Wartime Oils, 
Ltd., was formed by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, 11 well have been started in 
Turner Valley. Of that number, 3 have 
been completed and are now on test and 
others are scheduled for completion this 
year. 


INCREASED OIL PRODUCTION IN RUMANIA 


Rumania’s crude-oil production is 
believed by some continental sources to 
have been about 5,500,000 metric tons 
(40,315,000 barrels) in 1943, or 350,000 
metric tons (2,564,500 barrels) more than 
in 1942. The increased production is 
thought to be the result of an extensive 
drilling program carried out under Nazi 
duress, without regard for ultimate re- 
covery from the fields. 

As a source of oil, Rumania is said to 
represent more than _ one-third of 
Europe’s total oil resources, including 
facilities for synthetic-fuel manufacture. 


EXPLORING FOR OIL, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The South African Government is in- 
vestigating possible sources of natural 
petroleum in line with geological and 
geophysical studies made by the Geolog- 
ical Survey Department, despite the fact 
that there are only slight chances of find- 
ing commercial quantities of oil in South 
Africa. Drilling has already started on 
bore holes in the Orange Free State 
and in the Cape Province and will be 
continued in some places to a depth of 
8,000 feet. 


VENEZUELA’s PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Production of petroleum in Venezuela 
is on the upward trend, according to 
trade indications. During February the 
petroleum company sales of dollars to 
the Central Bank to meet taxes, royal- 
ties, and operating expenses amounted 
to $9,069,148, as against $7,583,307 in 
January. While the increases recorded 
also include payments to cover the con- 
version of petroleum concessions under 
the Petroleum Law of 1943, as well as 
higher taxes and royalties prescribed 
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by the law, they indicate also increaseg 
productive petroleum activity. 

Foreign technicians are said to be ip 
Venezuela in an advisory capacity to the 
Venezuelan Government for the purpose 
of considering sites for oil-refinery jp. 
Stallations. Venezuela, a leading ex. 
porter of crude petroleum, has no great 
concentration of refinery capacity within 
its own boundaries. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BELGIAN CONGO’S RUBBER OUTPUT 


The Belgian Congo exported nearly 
8,000 tons of rubber in 1943, or more 
than five times as much as in 1942, of 
this total, 6,210 tons were wild rubber 
and 1,765 tons were plantation rubber. 
It is claimed that 80 percent of the wild 
rubber was of as good quality as aver. 
age plantation rubber. Previous maxi- 
mum quantities reported were 6,020 tons 
of wild rubber in 1901 and 1,337 tons of 
plantation rubber in 1942. 

Workers in the Bapende territory of 
the Kwango established a fine record by 
producing 539 tons, or 339 tons more 
than expected. Of this amount 533 tons 
were from grasses and 6 tons from the 
liana creeper. 

The Congo is hopeful of increasing 
output still further in 1944. 


SYNTHETIC-RUBBER PRODUCTION IN 
DENMARK 


Synthetic rubber is being used on an 
increasing scale in Denmark, the foreign 
press reports. One Copenhagen plant, 
with a turn-over of 10,000,000 crowns in 
1943, adapted its entire production facili- 
ties to synthetic rubber, it is claimed. 


NICARAGUA’S RUBBER SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of rubber from Nicaragua 
in 1943 were four times larger than 
during the best boom years of several 
decades ago. These shipments have 
added materially to the stockpiles of the 
United Nations. 

Since tapping zones on privately owned 
lands can be opened up in western Nica- 
ragua, production in 1944 should be in- 
creased still further. 


TIRE SHORTAGE IN VENEZUELA 


Used tires, probably between 1,000 and 
2.000 casings, have been purchased in 
Curacao for import into Venezuela, say 
Venezuelan press reports. There is still 
a serious tire shortage in Venezuela, par- 
ticularly in truck tires. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


TEXTILE MILLs ACTIVE IN MEXICO 


Textiles were in strong demand in 
Mexico during February, the mills fune- 
tioning on 8-hour-capacity shifts. Man- 
ufacturers of house slippers were busy, 
but production of huaraches was on 4 
smaller scale. Twine and cordage mills 
ran three shifts daily. 
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Hanp SPINNING AND WEAVING IN UGANDA 


Natives of Uganda are learning hand 
spinning and weaving of wool and cot- 
ton, says an African publication. A 
workshop has been established for this 
purpose at Kampala, by the Uganda In- 
dustrial Committee. In an effort to pro- 
mote village industries, spinning wheels 
and hand looms are to be sold to villagers 
at the lowest possible price. 


U. K.’s TEXTILE MILLS ACTIVE (SCOTLAND) 


Government contract and production 
of utility cloth kept Border tweed mills 
pusy throughout March. Hosiery mills 
were fully engaged, and dyers and spin- 
ners had ample work. Linen manufac- 
turers concentrated on essential prod- 
ucts, and jute plants were well occupied. 
All industries were faced with labor 
shortages. 


Cotton and Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, Sao PAULO, BRAZIL 


The 1943-44 cotton crop in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, is now unofficially estimated at 
between 425,000 and 450,000 metric tons. 
The preceding crop is reported by a Bra- 
gilian newspaper as 375,007 metric tons. 

From March 1, 1943, to February 15, 
1944, 2,024,549 bales (374,833 metric 
tons) of cotton had been classified, com- 
pared with 1,517,005 bales (282,538 metric 
tons) during the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. 

Cotton was reported as Sao Paulo’s 
most important cash crop last year. 


Ecuapor’s COTTON IMPORTS 


To help supply the country’s expand- 
ing textile industry, Ecuador imported 
7,000 quintals of cotton from Peru dur- 
ing February. 


GUATEMALAN COTTON PRODUCTION AND 
IMPORTS 


Production of raw cotton in Guatemala 
for 1943 is estimated at 1,969,000 pounds. 
In 1939 only about 492.462 pounds were 
produced. Weevils and locusts were re- 
sponsible for former low yields, but 
through efforts of the Government, losses 
by insects have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Ginning is done in ginneries at the cot- 
ton mills. At present the cottonseed is 
not utilized to obtain oil and other by- 
products, but interest in obtaining crush- 
ing machinery is becoming manifest. 

Guatemala’s cotton crop, fills about 40 
percent of domestic requirements, the 
remainder being imported from Nica- 
ragua, El Salvador, and Peru. Prior to 
1940 most of the imports were obtained 
from the United States. 

About 95 percent of all cotton supplies 
are consumed by textile mills, the re- 
maining 5 percent being used in mat- 
tress manufacture and in home weaving 
by Indians. 


India’s COTTON INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Cotton arrivals at principal Indian 
ports, from September 1, 1943, to Feb- 
Tuary 19, 1944, totaled 1,335,221 bales 
(of 400 pounds), compared with 1,337,- 
914 bales in the corresponding period of 
the preceding season. Exports of cotton 
in like periods were 540,336 bales and 
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257,047 bales, respectively. From Sep- 
tember 1, to December 30, 1943, 1,424,- 
038 bales of Indian cotton were con- 
sumed. In the corresponding months 
of 1942, consumption in Indian mills 
aggregated 1,310,484 bales. 

Fine-count yarns were much in de- 
mand in February, but interest in both 
fine and coarser counts declined toward 
the end of the month. Inquiries for ex- 
port became fairly frequent, some pur- 
chases reportedly having been made by 
Turkey and Ethiopia. 

Reportedly there was a good demand 
from consuming centers throughout In- 
dia for piece goods. Stocks were very 
low in some centers. 

About 4,934,000 bales (of 400 pounds 
each) of cotton are expected in 1943-44 
from a planting of 19,261,000 acres, ac- 
cording to the fourth official all-India 
forecast, reported in a British publica- 
tion. This total is approximately 4 per- 
cent more than the preceding forecast. 


PERUVIAN COTTON PRODUCTION AND SALES 


If no unforeseen complications de- 
velop, Peru’s 1943-44 cotton crop is ex- 
pected to be of better quality than that 
of last year. 

By the end of January approximately 
47,533 metric tons (nearly 94 percent of 
the 1943 crop) were sold. 

Stocks at Peruvian ports were reduced 
to 40,017 tons by March 16. 

In January, 3,233 tons of cotton were 
exported, according to published reports, 
compared with 4,024 tons in the corre- 
sponding month of 1943. The United 
Kingdom was the heaviest purchaser in 
January of this year, having taken 2,367 
tons, followed by Chile with 354 tons, 
Ecuador 266, Sweden 100, Argentina 76, 
and Colombia 70 tons. 

During 1943, according to reports pub- 
lished in Peru, 3,329 tons of Pima cotton 
were purchased by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, under the Cotton Purchase 
Agreement. These purchases were 
valued at 8,999,787 soles, and represented 
almost 50 percent of the 1943 output of 
Pima cotton. About 5,667 tons were pur- 
chased in 1942, at 14,124,790 soles. 


SpPAIN’s COTTON IMPORTS 


During February, 15,035,680 kilograms 
of cotton were imported into Spain, mak- 
ing a total of 27,351,800 kilograms for the 
first 2 months of 1944. In February of 
last year, imports totaled only 5,486,051 
kilograms, with an aggregate of 13,907,- 
757 kilograms for the January and Feb- 
ruary period. 

Deliveries of cotton to mills were in- 
creased. This helped replenish stocks 
that had become very low during pre- 
vious months. Orders for finished goods 
were meager, and mills continued to 
operate only 3 days a week. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


MANUFACTURE OF RAYON PRODUCTS, 
SPAIN 


Under a plan for development of do- 
mestic resources, the Spanish Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce, in March 
1940, declared the manufacture of textile 
fibers from cellulose to be of “national 
interest.” 
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A company was promptly organized for 
production of rayon, by a German proc- 
ess, utilizing cellulose from domestic 
straw. However, because of war restric- 
tions, various delays were encountered 
and expenses mounted so tremendously 
that an appeal was made to the National 
Institute for Industry. In February 1944, 
a subsidy was granted, increasing the 
capital to 167,000,000 pesetas, but trans- 
ferring full- control to the Institute. 
Prices and marketing practices will be 
prescribed by the Institute, so as to in- 
sure an outlet for the production with- 
out adversely affecting competitive in- 
dustries also declared of “national inter- 
est.” 

An initial annual output of 8,750 metric 
tons of finished product is anticipated, 
with systematic increases until by the 
fifth year production of 27,000 tons can 
be achieved. 


RAYON FABRICS IMPORTED INTO BERMUDA 


In 1943 Bermuda imported rayon fab- 
rics valued at £19,576, compared with 
£5,064 in the preceding year, says a Brit- 
ish trade publication. The United States 
supplied 9112 percent of the total in 1943, 
whereas in 1942 its share was 73 percent. 


IMPporTS OF RAYON Fasrics, Dominica, 
OS ae 


Dominica, Leeward Islands, imported 
24,977 yards of rayon fabrics in the first 
8 months of 1943, says a British periodi- 
cal. In all of the preceding year 42,351 
yards were received. 


MANUFACTURE OF RAYON STAPLE FIBER, 
FINLAND 


By adapting machinery from a syn- 
thetic-resin factory to the manufacture 
of rayon staple fiber, a plant in Finland 
achieved a tenfold increase in output, 
reports the foreign press. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FLax YIELDS IN PERU 


In 1942-43 Peru’s flax crop amounted 
to 3,200 tons of fiber, compared with 
2,073 tons in the preceding year. 

Although the consistent drop in yield 
was checked, 198 kilograms of fiber hav- 
ing been obtained per hectare, instead 
of 180 kilograms as in 1941-42, only 11,161 
hectares were planted for 1943-44, 
whereas in the preceding season 15,843 
hectares were grown. In 1940-41 the 
fiber yield was as high as 215 kilograms, 
and was .268 kilograms per hectare a 
year earlier. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


ASSOCIATION To BE ESTABLISHED IN 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Growers of Turkish tobacco in Sauth- 
ern Rhodesia are planning to establish an 
association independent from the Rhode- 
sian Tobacco Association. The main 
purpose of the organization will be to 
consolidate the views of the Turkish to- 
bacco growers and to present collectively 
their requests to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 
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NotTe.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 


dollar. 





Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 





| 1942 (an- 
} nual) 
| 
Argentina__| Paper peso_.| Official A 3. 73 
Official B__- | 4. 23 
== 4.94 
| Free market _ - ae , 
Bolivia.___.| Boliviano___| Controlled __- | 46. 46 
Curb. | 49. 66 
Brazil____._.| Cruzeiro !_._} Official : 16. 50 
| Free market -- 19. 
| Special free market 20. 52 
Chile Peso Official 19. 37 
Export draft __- 25. 00 
| Curb market 31.75 
) von 31.13 
| | Gold exchange __- ~ 31.13 
| Mining dollar....____| 31.13 
| Agricultural dollar. ___| 31.1: 
Colombia do Controlled - = 1.75 
| Bank of Republic 1.76 
| Stabilization Fund (?) 
| | Curb : 1.77 
Costa Rica | Colon | Uncontrolled_. 5.71 
Controlled _ . 5. 62 
Cuba Peso _. | SR ; 1.00 
Ecuador | Sucre ; Central Bank (official) 14. 39 
Honduras__| Lempira | Official } 2. 
Mexico | Peso ___| Free 4.85 
Nicaragua__| Cordoba____| Official 5. 00 
Curb 
Paraguay.__| Paper peso | Oflicial 333. 00 
| Guarani’ __| do : 
Pere: .....5 Gel Free 6 
Salvador - Colon do 2. 50 
Uruguay__.| Peso Controlled 1.90 
| Free : 1. 90 
Venezuela__| Bolivar Controlled 3.35 
Free _ - 3.45 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- | 





; Feb. 1944 mae | 
1943 (an- : wr equiva- . 
nual) | — | Rate | ‘ent in | Date 
. i twa 
| currency 
373) 378 | 3.73 | $0.2681 | Mar. 18, 1944 
4.23 | 4.23 4. 23 | . 2364 Do. 
4.94 | 4.94] 4.94] . 2024 Do. 
4.06 | 3.99 | 4.02 | . 2488 Do 
| 42.91 | 42.42 42. 42 | .0236 | Apr. 4, 1944 

45. 42 49. 07 50.00 | . 0200 Do. 

16. 50 16.50 | 16. 50 .0606 | Mar. 31, 1944 
| 19.63] 19.63] 19.63 0509 Do. 

20. 43 20.30 | 20.30 . 0493 Do. 
19.37} 19.37] 19.37 0516 | Apr. 1, 1944 
| 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 | Do 
32. 37 | 31.38 } 32.20 | 0311 | Do 

31.00 | 31.00 31.00 | . 0323 Do 
31.00 | 31.00 31.00 . 0323 | Do 
| 31.00} 31.00] 31.00 . 0323 | Do 
31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 | Do. 

1.75 1.75 1.75 .5714 | Apr. 1, 1944 
1.76 | 1. 76 1. 76 . 5682 Do. 
(?) | (3) | 3 (3) Do. 
1.76 | 4 Re 5714 Do. 
5.65 | 5.641 5.64 1770 | Feb. 29, 1944 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 . 1779 Do. 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 0000 Do. 
14.10 | 14. 10 14.10 0709 Do 
2.04 2 04 2.04 4902 Do 
4.85 4,85 4.85 2062 Do 
5.00 5.00 5.00 .2000 | Mar. 25, 1944 
5.16 5.30 5. 60 1786 Do 
4 333. 00 333.00 | 333.00 0030 | Nov. 7, 1943 
3. 10 3.10 3. 10 3226 | Feb. 29, 1944 
6. 50 6. 50 6.50 1528 | Apr. 1, 1944 
2. 50 2. 50 2.50 .4000 | Feb. 29, 1944 
1.90 1.90 1.9 5263 | Apr. 1, 1944 
1.90 1.90 1.90 5263 Do 
3. 35 3. 35 3.3 2985 | Feb. 29, 1944 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





1 Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis 


Since November 1, 


1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1. 


95. 


3 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 
4 Used until November 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani 
§ New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943. 


NortEe.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the 


into Argentina. 


United States 
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the shortage of raw materials will pre- 
sent a production problem. 

The chemical industry is a combina- 
tion of local production and imports. 
With the exception of certain critical 
products, such as arsenic, the situation 
was favorable and the local market well 
supplied. Stocks of domestic chemicals 
were increasing, production capacity be- 
ing greater than local consumption. 

With better supplies of fuel oil, im- 
provement in the glass industry contin- 
ued. Manufacturers are rapidly step- 
ping up production of bottles, and there 
was a good demand for glass containers 
for foods and pharmaceuticals. With 
the decline in imports, this demand is 
now met almost entirely by national 
production... 


DoMESTIC TRADE AND PRICES; EMPLOYMENT 


In general the summer selling season 
was disappointing, the weather having 
been unfavorable. The volume of sales 
was less than a year ago, even though 
8,000 more tourists visited the country 
this season than last. As is usual dur- 
ing carnival, much money was spent for 
amusement, which otherwise might have 
been used for clothing and other mer- 
chandise. Few end-of-the-season sales 
were held because of the unwillingness of 
merchants to sell at low prices goods 
which might later become scarce. Ar- 
rivals of merchandise from the United 
States declined, and Argentina was not 
supplying drygoods as previously. De- 
partment stores were reported to be fairly 
well stocked for the winter season, but 
a serious shortage was indicated for next 
spring and summer unless there is a 
material increase in imports soon. With 
the reopening of the schools in March, 
the sales of clothing and other items for 
children picked up noticeably. 
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Dealers in radios and electric apparg. 
tus expected the usual increase in Sales 
as winter began, but purchasing power 
was low and home building, which jg 
usually accompanied by demand for new 
radios, electric refrigerators, and elec. 
trical appliances of various kinds, is gj. 
most at a standstill. The cost of electric 
current is also considered high. 

The retail-trade situation continueg 
uncertain, and the necessity for skilleg 
management becomes _ increasingly 
greater. While the level of commercia] 
failures was normal, it may rise as the 
year advances and business problems 
multiply. 

The official index of the cost of living 
in Montevideo for February was 121.3, as 
compared with 122 for January and 1218 
for February 1943. The further decline 
was explained on the basis of lower prices 
for potatoes and the weighting of this 
item in the index. The local gas com. 
pany was granted an increase of 10 per- 
cent in its rates to cover higher costs of 
production. Inasmuch as the majority 
of individual fuel consumers do not use 
gas, the Government contended that the 
cost of living should not be materially 
affected by the higher rates. 

Retail prices of sugar, eggs, and ba- 
nanas have been a matter of officia 
concern, and the Government, through 
various agencies, challenged the claim 
that there was any real sugar shortage, 
A number of wholesalers and importers 
of bananas were fined for price violations, 

Bread deliveries were briefly inter- 
rupted when maximum prices established 
for this staple and for flour failed to al- 
low sufficient profits to bakers. Inas- 
much as it is the custom in Uruguay to 
buy fresh bread daily, the price-control 
measure for this essential was popular. 
A threatened strike in the flour mills 
was postponed. 

The strike of streetcar and bus workers 
in Montevideo failed to materialize, and 
the prevailing wage scale was continued 
until May, allowing further time for 
study of the problem. A strike of cooks 
in the principal hotels and restaurants 
at the height of the tourist season, was 
finally called off February 28 when the 
demands of the workers were partially 
satisfied. 

Lottery sales during March were only 
70 percent of normal because of a strike 
of the agents. No new employment 
studies have been made, but the situation 
in the important building trades re- 
mained unsatisfactory. 


CONSERVATION MEASURES AND RATIONING 


In anticipation that motor trucks 
might become available from the United 
States, a commission was established to 
plan for rationing of whatever quota 
might be allocated to Uruguay. Kero- 
sene continued being distributed under 
the new coupon system. Although the 
Fuel Rationing Committee urged a 10- 
percent cut in quotas for March this was 
not done. The illegal sale of petroleum 
products occasioned several arrests dur- 
ing the month. In order to conserve 
transportation fuel a new winter sched- 
ule of working hours went into effect 
March 1. With the exception of Satur- 
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day, the majority of offices are now open 
to the public only in the afternoon. 

Authorities are studying the problem 
of motorbus-tire shortages. The pur- 
chase of 125 tons of tin plate was an- 
nounced by the National Insurance Bank 
which was working on a plan for its dis- 
tribution. 

The shortage of sugar was said to be 
more artificial than-real, designed to ob- 
tain higher prices for retailers. A max- 
jmum retail price in Montevideo of 29 
centesimos per kilogram of sugar was 
established, and heavy arrivals of refined 
sugar were announced. 


CONSTRUCTION; BUSINESS PROJECTS 


Building permits issued in Monte- 
yideo in February 1944 were valued at 
1,408,869 pesos, as compared with 979,- 
120 pesos in January 1944 and 1,080,000 
pesos in February 1943. This upturn, 
seasonal in February, is customarily fol- 
lowed by a decline in the autumn and 
winter. The last 4 months of 1943 showed 
slight gains each month, but figures for 
the full year were below those of 1942, 
and that year was almost 10,000,000 
pesos below 1941. These figures include 
expenditures for renovation as well as 
for mew construction. Undoubtedly 
much maintenance will be necessary this 
year, if properties are not to deteriorate 
too rapidly. 

The Subcommittee on Post-War 
Transport and Public Works is study- 
ing ways to increase coastal traffic, and 
the Subcommittee on Post-War Trade is 
studying the possibilities of increasing 
exports to Argentina, Brazil, Canada, and 
Colombia. 

The Administracion Nacional de Com- 
bustibles Alcohol y Portland (ANCAP) 
has expressed its willingness to assume 
responsibility for the development of the 
fish industry at present under the Ser- 
vicio Oceanografico y Pesca (SOYP). 

The Government authorized the ex- 
penditure of 50,000 pesos to improve the 
airport at Melilla. A commission has 
been appointed to study the transporta- 
tion system of Montevideo with a view 
to its modernization and with special 
emphasis on the solution of existing 
traffic and labor problems. 

The establishment of direct shipping 
service between Venezuela and Uruguay 
is being considered by a United Nations 
shipping company. 





World Income 
From Shipping 


(Continued from p. 6) 


amount lof gross shipping earnings] re- 
maining within Greece in the form of 
wages, taxes, net profits, etc.” This 
amount averaged about 20 percent over 
the period. Whether such a low per- 
centage would obtain for other countries 
is uncertain. 

The importance of the net foreign-ex- 
change contribution of shipping (taken 
at one-third of gross receipts) would be 
measured best by relating it to total for- 
tign-exchange receipts from all sales of 
goods and services. Such totals are not 
available, however, for all countries, no- 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, 
April 25, 1944) 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 528—Current Export Bulletin No. 159. 
April 21, 1944 


New Procedure for Filing of Statements of 
Cargo Availability and Booking of Cargo 
to Latin America 


A. The New York Office of the Transporta- 
tion Division of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration has been moved to joint quar- 
ters with the Division of Cargo Control, War 
Shipping Administration, 39 Broadway, New 
York 6, New York. In addition to the ad- 
vantages of a combined operation, simplifi- 
cation of paper work and fewer procedural 
steps result from this interagency arrange- 
ment. The other Divisions of the New York 
Office are not affected by this change. 

B. New FEA 138 Procedure. 

1. Effective May 1, 1944, exporters will be 
required to submit Statements of Cargo 
Availability (Form FEA 138), covering ship- 
ments to Latin America, whether such ex- 
portations are authorized under general or 
individual licenses, directly to the Trans- 
portation Division, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, % Division of Cargo Control, 
War Shipping Administration, 39 Broadway, 
New York 6, New York. This provision is 
applicable only to those cases when the FEA 
138 would normally be submitted to the New 
York Office of Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion but is not applicable to exportations 
of newsprint, exportations under SP licenses, 
nor to cases involving the use of the FEA 166. 

2. Statements of Cargo Availability will 
continue to be submitted in quintuplicate. 
However, the acknowledgment card FEA 142 
has been discontinued and need not accom- 
pany the FEA 138. 

3. Approved Statements of Cargo Availa- 
bility will be assigned a War Shipping Ad- 
ministration reference number. 

4. Four copies of the FEA 138 will be 
stamped “Certified for Booking’ and will 
be returned by the Division of Cargo Con- 
trol to the party indicated for notification. 
At the same time, the shipment will be placed 
on the Eligible Cargo List, and Carriers serv- 
ing the intended destination will be noti- 
fied. The fifth copy will remain in the files 
of Division of Cargo Control. If the State- 
ment of Cargo Availability cannot be im- 
mediately approved, due to heavy backlog 
or other reasons, it will be returned without 
action to the applicant by the Transportation 
Division which may suggest a date for re- 
submission. 

5. Upon receipt of the certified Statement 
of Cargo Availability, the exporter may ar- 


range for tentative booking with any office 
of a Steamship Company serving the pro- 
posed destination. Tentative booking of the 
cargo may be solicited by such a Steamship 
Company. To arrange booking, the exporter 
will submit all four copies of the certified 
FEA 138 to the Steamship Company. The 
Steamship Company will submit the FEA 138 
to the Division of Cargo Control for approval 
and for assignment of an ODT permit num- 
ber which will be entered on all copies of 
the FEA 138. The Division of Cargo Control 
will retain one copy and return three copies 
to the Steamship Company. Upon comple- 
tion of firm booking the Steamship Com- 
pany will return two copies of the FEA 138 
to the exporter, retaining one copy for its 
files. 

6. The exporter will then prepare American 
Association of Railroad forms in conformance 
with present procedure. 

7. If a shipment has not been booked with 
the Steamship Company nor an ODT per- 
mit number issued within 90 days after the 
dated approval of the Statement of Cargo 
Availability, the shipment will be removed 
from the Eligible Cargo List and the file copy 
of FEA 138 will be returned to the exporter 
who may file a new application. If an ODT 
permit number has been issued within the 90- 
day period, the actual date of loading may 
take place after the 90-day period has expired. 
Statements of Cargo Availability for com- 
modities that require special consideration 
with respect to the period of movement may 
be in effect more than 90 days. 

8. All Statements of Cargo Availability 
which, on May 1, 1944, have been on file more 
than 90 days and on which no ODT permit 
number has been issued, will be automati- 
cally canceled and returned:to the applicant 
who may resubmit Statements of Cargo Avail- 
ability in accordance with new procedure. 
This applies to the freight space portion of 
the FEA 166 as well as to the FEA 138. 

C. Use of FEA 166. 

Exporters should continue to submit the 
form FEA 166 for shipments which will be 
ready for movement within 60 days. The FEA 
166 should be submitted to the Requirements 
and Supply Branch, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C., with the 
acknowledgment card FEA 116 (acknowledg- 
ment card FEA 178 has been discontinued). 
The upper portions of approved Forms FEA 
166 will be forwarded to the Transportation 
Division located in the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, 39 Broadway, New York 6, New 
York, and the procedure outlined in para- 
graph B above will be followed, except that, 
the upper portions of FEA 166 will be used 
instead of the FEA 138. 

D. Newsprint and SP Licenses. 

Exporters shall continue to submit State- 
ments of Cargo Availability covering proposed 
shipments of newsprint and Statements of 
Cargo Availability covering proposed ship- 
ments under SP licenses to the Requirements 
and Supply Branch, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 





tably the United Kingdom, which pub- 
lishes its balance-of-payments estimates 
on a net basis only. A comparison with 
exports as the preponderant source of 
foreign exchange in virtually all coun- 
tries is therefore resorted to, as given in 
table 6. 

For Norway, external purchasing power 
derived from shipping was more than 
one-third as great as the proceeds of all 
merchandise exports in 1937 and for 


Greece almost a fourth as great. The 
United Kingdom derived 13 percent as 
much foreign exchange from its national 
merchant marine as from exports of Brit- 
ish goods in the same year, and the ratios 
for Sweden, Denmark, and the Nether- 
lands ranged from around 6 to 9 percent. 
Their past dependence upon ocean ship- 
ping services as an important source of 
foreign exchange is the crux of the post- 
war shipping problem for these countries. 
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Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registrations were published, 
on dates indicated, in the Official Gazette 
of Brazil. Opposition must be filed with- 
in 60 days from the date of publication: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
cation 
Gis 
Ibis __...| No. 38—Cardboard cylindri- | Mar. 1 
| cal receptacles. 
Kola | No. 43—Refreshment Do. 
Irving No. 1—Chemical salts Do. 
Wamp---. No. 8—Precision  instru- Do. 
| ments. 
Pulp-Dentin_._| No. 10—Preparation for den- Do. 
| tal use. 
Neurodentin - _..do Do. 
Nicilina__......| No. 3 Pharmaceutical | Mar. 
product. 
i a Do. 
Viruscilina-----|.....do__-- Mar. 4 
Flocilina - ---- do Do. 
Stacilina - - ---- ..do Do. 
Zenith - No. 48—Perfumery Do. 
Annabella_---- do_. Do 
Dragiio_...---.-| No. 2—Disinfectant Do 
Vitro-Flex......| No. 14—Glass Do. 
Seal.___._._._._....| No. 48—Perfumery and | Mar. 10 
soaps. 
Titan _- 15—Ceramic and porcelain Do. 
article. 
Continental_...| 2l—Autoclaves, transport Do. 
cars, and elevators. 
Tom__-- - 41—Foodstuff—meat, rice, Do. 
and beans and vegetable 
oils. 
Tom.__.._------| 41—Sugar and coffee Do 
Balanca)| 12and 8—Scales Mar. 10 
“Howe.” 
PR ieee 15—Porcelain, glazed and = Mar. | 
ceramic wares. 
Chinaclay 1, 39, 38—Kaolin © Do 
Jumbo. 14—-Glass feeding bottles _ _- Do. 
Argilex 8—Porcelain isolators Do. 
Cetavion. 3—Pharmaceutical product Mar. lt 


8—Floor waxing, polishing Mar. 17 
and machines. 


Lustrene 


Penicilamina 3—Medicinal preparation Do 
Sulfasedar__--- do Do 
Hegest - - - 10—Surgical apparatus Do. 
Rinse _ --- 48—Perfumery Mar. 20 
Raisana 3— Foodstuff Do 
Sidoline_.- ----- 3—Pharmaceutical prepara- Do. 
tion. 
Universo i, 6, and 8—Chemicals, ma- Do. 
|  chinery and parts, scales. 
Meroxyl- - 3—Pharmaceutical product Do 
Babylan 36—Baby wear Do. 
Setraneurin.__.| 3— Medicinal product Do. 
Setrascorb do ; Do. 
Internacional 48 and 3—Perfumery and Do. 
medicinal product. 
Iobiarsan __ 3—Pharmaceutical product Do 
Norte_.........| 12—Bracelets Do. 
Alumex 3—Soldering alloy Do. 
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El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 


published, on dates 
Diario Oficial, San Salvador. 


indicated, 


in the 
Opposition 


must be filed within 90 days from the 
date of publication: 





Trade-mark 


Sunset 


Antiphlogistine 
Piletas 
Foluteina 


Vencedor Anti- 
Paludico Mi- 
gueleno. 

Marvin 

Marisabel Mol- 
ins. 

Escudo 

Ceregumil 

Quino-Febrina 

Real Silk 

Koret 


Monsanto 


Bulova 

Brylset 
tone. 

Dihysterol 


Bryl- 


E-z-flo and Clix 
Andrews 
Union 

Iansa 

La Vencedora 
Birds Eye 

El Nilo 


La Fabril 
Hepamino 


Commodity 


Ham, lard, meat, preserved 
vegetables, fish, ete. 

Medicinal products 

Green coffee 

Medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical preparations. 

Pharmaceutical product 


Clocks, watches, etc 

Ready-made outer gar- 
ments, etc. 

Edible oils 

Foodstuff 

Pharmaceutical product 

Hosiery 

Ladies’ 
ete. 

Chemical substances and 


handbags, purses, 


products, medicin il prod- 


ucts. 
Clocks, watches 

Perfumery, toiletries, et« 
l, pharmaceutical. 
al preparations, 
, perfumery, 






Calcium carbide 
etc 
Cordage products 
Roasted coffee 
Fresh meat, fish, eggs, fruit, 
dairy products, et 
" . 


fertilizers, 


Drills, fabrics, ready-made 
garments, hosiery, et 


Vegetal oils, fats and greases 
Chemical and pharmaceu 
tical products 


Date of 


public 


tion 


a- 


1 








The recent modernization of Lithua- 
nian tobacco factories in Kaunas and 
Vilna and the establishment of new to- 
bacco fermenting plants in each of these 
cities have been announced by the Ger- 
man-controlled press. 
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Charlotte R. Budd (“Guatemala’s 
Cigarette Industry”).—Born in Bolton 
Conn. Educated in Bolton and Man. 
chester, Conn. Copy writer for the Allen 
Advertising Agency, Hartford, Conn, For 
10 years copy writer and assistant editor 
Aetna-izer and Safer Way, house organs 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. Entered Federal service in 
July 1939, in the Department of Agri. 
culture. Joined the Department of Com- 
merce in September 1940, with Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce since 
April 1941. In the Industrial Projects 
Unit since July 1942. 


F. C. Fornes, jr. (co-author “Brazil's 
Markets for Medicinals”) —Born in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Educated at Canisius High 
School and Canisius College (A. B., 1927), 
On staff of Buffalo Board of Education, 
1927-28. Instructor, Canisius College, 
1928-29. Appointed to U. S. Foreign 
Service in 1929, since which time he has 
held various posts, mainly in Brazil and 
China, Consul at Sao Paulo, Brazil, since 
September 22, 1942. 


R. E. Hoverter (co-author “Brazil’s 
Markets for Medicinals”).— Born in 
Hummelstown, Pa. Graduated high 
school; Philadelphia Textile School, 1909: 
at University of Pennsylvania, 1931-32, 
With silk-manufacturing company, 1904- 
26: assistant superintendent and repre- 
sentative in Japan and Brazil for U. §. 
commercial firm, 1929-37; representative 
in Brazil for U. S. silk corporation, 1937- 
41. Appointed clerk in American con- 
sulate general at Sao Paulo, 1942; com- 
mercial analyst at Sao Paulo since June 1, 
1943. 


John S. Smith (‘World Income From 
Shipping”).— Born in Palmerton, Pa. 
Educated in the public schools of Phila- 
delphia and Allentown, Pa. Was gradu- 
ated from Amherst College in 1941 with 
an A. B. degree cum laude with honors in 
Economics. Member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Studied economics at Harvard Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences on an Am- 
herst Memorial Fellowship. Entered the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at Washington in November 1942 
and is now an economic analyst in the 
Balance-of-Payments Section of the 
International Economics and Statistics 
Unit. 





The steel bridge connecting the Can- 
ton-Hankow and the Hunan-Kwangsi 
railways at Hanyang, China, is reported 
completed. It was scheduled to be 
opened to traffic in January of this year. 





A recent decree by the Council of Min- 
isters of Bulgaria forbids the exportation 
of soybean oil, soybeans, walnuts, walnut 
kernels, apricot kernels, plum seeds, and 
plum kernels. 
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xThe following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and cannot 


pe responsible for their content. For private 
ublications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
April 15, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
ayear. The April 15 issue contains these 
articles: 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN WARTIME AND AFTER: ADDRESS BY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY LONG. 


ADHERENCE BY LIBERIA TO THE DECLARA- 
TION BY UNITED NATIONS. 


PETROLEUM QUESTIONS: PRELIMINARY DISs- 
CUSSIONS BY THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


PRESENTATION OF SOVIET AWARDS TO MEmM- 
BERS OF THE AMERICAN ARMED FORCES 
AND MERCHANT MARINE. 


Pan AMERICAN DAY: ADDRESS BY THE SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE. 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT 
or MEXIco. 


AMERICAN AID TO CHINA SINCE 1931. 
DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS. 


REGULATION OF INTER-AMERICAN AUTOMO- 
TIVE TRAFFIC. 


Other Publications 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN CHILE. U. 
§. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 1944. 
44 pp. Inquiry Reference Service. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


LaTIN AMERICA’S EXPANDING CONSTRUC- 
AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRAMS. Business Pub- 
lishers International Corporation. 1944. 
48 pp. Contains data on building con- 
struction, industrial expansion, road and 
bridge construction, and miscellaneous 
construction projects for the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

Available from: Business Publishers 
International Corporation, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


REALISM IN PosTt-WAR PLANNING. 
George W. Wolf. 1943. 56 pp. Price, 25 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


cents. An agenda of objectives and re- 
sponsibilities on post-war planning. Dis- 
cusses conversion of industry from war to 
peace economy—from both domestic and 
international angles; public works pro- 
grams—Federal, State, and municipal; 
agriculture; immigration policy; taxa- 
tion; State barriers to trade; access to 
raw materials; world rehabilitation; in- 
ternational system of clearing interna- 
tional balances; international trade. 
Includes an appendix of British and 
American plans for exchange stabiliza- 
tion. 

Available from: Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York, Wool- 
worth Building, 233 Broadway, New York, 
WN. x. 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WoRLD 1944. 
Walter H. Mallory (ed.). 1944. 201 pp. 
Price, $2.75. Presents, compactly and 
readably, important political informa- 
tion, as of January 1, 1944, on the coun- 
tries of the world: Composition of gov- 
ernments, political parties, their pro- 
grams and leaders, and the political af- 
filiations and editors of leading news- 
papers and periodicals. 

Available from: Harper & Bros., 45 East 
65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


BrRITAINsS THIRD CHANCE. Stephen 
King-Hall. 1943. 199 pp. Analyzes the 
basic causes of the present war. Ex- 
amines the problem of the organization 
of peace, with particular reference to the 
part which the British people have 
played in the past. Puts forth definite 
and practical proposals for dealing with 
the complex problems, both national and 
international, which will confront the 
British nation when military victory is 
won. Chapter headings include: The 
Problem of the Germans; Personification 
of Nations; Public Opinion and Foreign 
Policy; Agenda for Peace; European 
Council; Peace Plans; Anglo-American 
Insurance Policy. 

Available from: Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
24 Russell Square, London, W. C. 1. 











20 cents per copy 
For Sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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INDUSTRY AND RESEARCH. The Federa- 
tion of British Industries. 1943: 24 pp. 
Report of the Federation of British In- 
dustries Industrial Research Committee. 
Considers the following main topics: 
Importance and achievements of in- 
dustrial research and development; de- 
scription of the present position and 
organization of industrial research; as- 
sessment of the present position and 
organization, and directions in which it 
might develop; desirability, or otherwise, 
of new machinery for the prosecution of 
industrial research and development. 

Available from: The Federation of 
British Industries, 21 Tothill Street, 
London, S. W. 1. 


A NATION REBUILDS—THE STORY OF THE 
CHINESE INDUSTRIAL COOPERATIVES. In- 
dusco, Inc., The American Committee in 
Aid of Chinese Industrial Cooperatives. 
1944, 32 pp. Single copy 10 cents; in 
quantities of 10 or more, 6 cents. 

Available from: Indusco, Inc., 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


PaciFIC OcEAN HANDBOOK. Eliot G. 
Mears. 1944. 200 pp. Illus. Contains 
much essential data and new knowledge 
pertaining to the Pacific area. Appen- 
dixes furnish information on area and 
population, sea and air distances, wind 
velocity and visibility scales, land and 
sea life, foreign weights, measures and 
currency, and a chronology. Includes 
global maps of the entire Pacific area. 

Available from: James Ladd Delkin, 
Box 55, Stanford University, Calif. 


A PREFACE TO Peace. Harold Callender. 
1944. 305 pp. Price, $3. Attempts to 
show some of the tasks which victory 
imposes; the development during the war 
of United States military and political 
policies; the errors of the democratic 
powers, including our own Nation, in the 
decades between World Wars I and I, 
which helped to bring on the present war; 
the viewpoints and needs of the great 
Allied nations; and our problems con- 
cerning future relations with Latin 
America. 

Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
501 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Brazil’s Markets 
for Medicinals 


(Continued from p. 7) 


producer and pharmaceutical product 
closely together, is highly desirable. 
Emulation of the German practice of 
distribution through branch houses or 
through exclusive representatives who 
would carry and distribute stocks with 
which to supply consumers would do 
much toward placing U.S. manufactur- 
ers in a position to combat already well- 
established trade names. 

American producers must face the fact 
that over a period of years there has been 
developed in Brazil the habit of associ- 
ating products with producers’ names. 
Thus, in order to establish themselves 
firmly in the Brazilian market, they must 
direct this habit into a linking of phar- 
maceutical products with specific U. S. 
producers’ names. 


